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Domestic Correspondence, 


\\BBATH EVENING LECTURES. 


POSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 18th, 1850. 

\tpeens, EprTors :——An unusually large num- 
ed to the discourses, in course, for the 
ening: of Dr. Blagden, at Essex-street, 
My. Foster, (the recently installed pastor 

» Shawmut church), at Bowdoin-street. 
GDEN’S SERMON ON THE RESURRECTION OF 

THE BODY. 

Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming in 
‘e which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
ove. and shall come forth; they that have done 
jd. unto the resurrection of life ; and they that 


have done et 


1. unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

John 5: 28, 29 
The speakercommenced with the remark, that a 
difficulty was to be met in the outset of this sub- 
ject, arising from the fact that the doctrine of the 
text is so generally admitted by the mass of 
Christians, as to make uninteresting and almost 


innecessary any labored argument in its defense. 
jtis however denied by many, some of whom 


yssert that it is unreasonable and unphilosophi- 
cal, and unsustained by Scripture; while others 
eny that it has any connection with a fixed day 
judgment, and claim that the resurrection and 
ihe judgment are continually going on. He then 
proceeded to the consideration of the general 
topic, under four general divisions, viz: the fact ; 


ts reasonableness ; its time ; its connections. 

|, The bodies of the dead shall be raised. 

The Seripture testimony to this is various :—- 
It is that which 
sin the vraves which shall be raised. 


) The text is conclusive. 


().) In all the cases of translation or raising 
mm the dead mentioned in the Bible, the body is 


atfirmed to be translated or raised: e. g., Enoch, 


Hijah, Jairus’ daughter, Lazarus, &c. 

c.) There are many expressions which cannot 
be fairly explained except on this supposition ; 
such as, “fear not them that kill the body”— 

destroy this temple and I will raise it again,” 
&c. So the manner in which the phrase, “ raise 
In like manner, 
“resurrection” involves it. That 
shall rise again which was down, but the body is 

iwn, and therefore it is the body which shall 
No man can look upon that beautiful 

i shaft in Mount Auburn, with its simple 
and not feel that 
reference is made to the dust sleeping beneath. 


the dead,” is used, implies this, 


the very verm 


t sublime “vesurgemus,” 


d.) This also best explains those passages 
vhich speak of changing our body: e.g, “he 
shall change our vile body’—* behold, I show 
you a mystery, we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed,’ &c. This is not met by the 


theory of silent rising 


Il. It is reasonable that the bodies of the dead 


should rise again. 

To this it is objected 

(a.) That it is absurd that limbs and particles 
of bodies should fly through the air, each to meet 
le separate fragments of its own original frame. 
But this is no part of our theory. We do not 
assert this 


(0.) We are told that it is impossible to con- 
ceive that the same particles should be brought 
together again, since science tells us that they 
lave mingled themselves with the grass, and 
been incorporated in the bodies of the beasts that 
leed upon the grass, aud perhaps even thence 
have become a part of the body of another living 
man. We are told that all the particles in our 
bodies change once in seven years, so that the 
wan of thirty has not a material identity ina 
single particle with himself at twenty. But this 
very objection shows the reasonableness of our 
subject, for it proves that personal identity does 
jot consist in a body of the same particles, but in 
icertain collocation of particles correspondent to 
the law of the individual spirit. 

c.) But we are told again that this theory 
iails to meet the analogy of the grain of wheat 
of Paul, in 1 Cor. 15. But a consideration of 
such passages as these, viz: “the body without 
the spiritisdead”— the soul of the child came into 

hin again,” (1 Kings 17: 22), &c., will convince 
oul is the living germ, which it is 
‘Nlegel is wanting in the lifeless corpse, and 
Which mars its analogy to the grain. 

The process of preparation for the resurrec- 
going on now. The down of the 


Us hat the 


ion may he 


thistle growing on the grave may be wafting to 
some other particles some portion of that which 
Will be our resurrection body. And as the mag- 
het invisibly affeets the sands around it, so the 
Spirit may array about itself again the dust which 


once it wore 

lll. and IV. The time and circumstances of the 

surrection are so connected, that they may be con- 

lered together 

Our text asserts a definite time. So that pas- 
sage already quoted (1 Cor. 15: 51, 52) declares 
that it shall be when the “last tramp” sounds. 
So also (Acts 17: 31) “God bath appointed a 
day,” &e., uniting it clearly with the last judg- 
thent 

Religious uses of this Doctrine. 

|. This resurrection is ever represented as in- 
timately connected with the power and work of 
Christ. 

2. The sacred writers use itas a motive to, and 
illustration of, rising from death and sin. (“If 
by any means I might attain unto the resurrec- 
ton of the dead.”) 

3. This doctrine is adapted to encourage Chris- 
hans to persevering zeal. 

4. Lis suseceptibie of affording great comfort 
‘o Christians in the death of relatives and friends. 

5. It adds to the solemnity of the day of judg- 
ment, and bids us prepare for it. 

KEV. MR. FOSTER’S SERMON ON “CHRIST AS JUDGE.” 

‘For the Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son.” John 5: 22. 

This text is one of many revealing the official 
character of Christ as Jadge, but with a signifi- 
ance peculiarly its own. The relinquishment 
‘o the Son of the prerogative of judgment on 
the part of the Father, is peculiarly expressive 

o! the dignity of Christ. We are led to inquire : 

|. How is it that the Father judgeth not? It is 
because his distinctive work is legislative and 
®Xecutive, and this comports not with the exer- 

Cise of the judicial function. 

ll. Why is Christ the judge? 


(<.) Because it hath pleased the Father to com- 


mit all judgment to him. 


(b.) Because judgment is a part of his distinc- 
tive work. All deeds, thoughts and volitions, 
are to be tried by a rule connected with his 
redemptive offices. 


(c.) Because he is God. The wisdom and 


work. Such aJudge must be omniscient to know, 
and omnipotent toexecute. It is absurd to speak 
in this connection of delegated power. The Judg- 
ment day will settle the vexed question of the 
Divinity of Christ. 
(d.) Because of his complex natare. He is 
both God and man—a party to both interests in- 
volved. 
(e.) Because he is a mediator. He not only 
is God and man, but he stands between God and 
man. 
(f.) In order to meet the necessities and hopes 
of his followers. He has promised that hell shall 
not prevail against them. 
(g.) Because it is just that he should be. The 
Redeemer ap not the Lawgiver should judge 
It is just that he who was despised and rejected 
of men should condemn those who reject him. 
Il. Will there be a general judgment ? 
(a.) Adaptation testifies that there will be. 
Phe universe is the great whispering gallery of 
God. 
(b.) Example evinces it. In our business with 
others, as a matter of course we expect a settle- 
ment, 
(c.) Direct evidence proves it. The iniquities 
and perplexities of life must be moving toward 
some point of development and light. 
(d.) The Bible asserts it. Rev. 20: 12; Acts 
17: 31; Eccles. 12: 14, &. 
IV. Why is there a judgment ? 
(a.) For the perfecting of knowledge. 
(b.) That the holy may draw near and view 
God. 
(c.) To give a comprehensive view of the 
Book of Providence. The world ought to know 
how God maketh the wrath of man to praise Him. 
(d.) The good of accountable beings even for 
this life demands it. 
V. Will the judgment be final aid irreversible ? 
This, the spirit of the Scriptures and the na- 
ture of the case, both answer in the affirmative. 
VI. What is its welcome to the righteous ? 
A felicity such as it has not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. 
VII. What is its doom to the wicked ? 
The wrath of God and the Lamb. 
VIII. What will be its solemnity ? 
Under this head the speaker closed with a very 
impressive allusion to some of the elements of 
awful grandeur which cluster about the final 
scene of the universe. There is for eternity no 
anathema, in the wide universe of God, like the 
Wrath oF THE Lams ! Morton. 
FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 
Dusvaue, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have just returned from Coles- 
burg (formerly called “the Colony”), in the ad- 
joining county of Delaware, where | have been 
assisting Rev. E. B. Turner in an interesting 
tevival in the Congregational church of which he 
is the minister. This is the westernmost station 
of the Home Missionary Society in Northern 
lowa. It is a beautiful farming settlement, 35 
miles north-west from this place. The church 
was organized in December, 1846, by Rev. J. J. 
Hill, missionary in Clayton Co., and Rev. J. A. 
Reed, agent for the A. H. M. Soc. in this State. 
It consisted originally of seven members, but now 
numbers twenty-one. The next spring after it 
was organized, Messrs. Hill and Turner held a 
series of meetings there, and as the result, seven 
persons were hopefully converted and the church 
was doubled in numbers. Three years ago. Rev. 
Mr. Turner removed to that piace, and com- 
menced his labors as a missionary there. Could 
I detail to you the various trials through which 
the church has passed, and those to which he 
has been personally subject, it would excite your 
deepest sympathy, and give you some idea of the 
difficulties of the missionary work in the West ; 
but I forbear. 
For a long time the congregation met for wor- 
ship in a small, uncomfortable log school-house, 
with slab seats, and inconveniently situated, and 
there seemed little prospect of being better ac- 
commodated. At length, however, the little 
church assembled to consult as to what could be 
done, and to ask direction of the Lord. It wasa 
season of intense interest to them. There were 
but four men, and they of very limited pecuni- 
ary means ; but they loved the cause of Christ, 
and were willing to make any reasonable effort to 
advance it. They prayed—they wept—they 
acted. A subscription was drawn up, and they 
entered their names for about one hundred dol- 
lars, and the next day began to circulate it among 
their neighbors, and met with unexpected suc- 
cess, so that they resolved to commence the en- 
terprise of erecting a frame house of worship. 
(They only contemplated a log building when 
they began.) During the year they received 
some assistance from abroad, the four members 
doubled their subscriptions, and the work went 
on; andas the result, in October last they assem- 
bled to dedicate to God the edifice which they had 
been able to complete, unincumbered with debt. 
It is a neat building, painted without and within, 
and furnished with a simple pulpit and comfort- 
able seats, and a stove and lamps. It was a great 
day in the settlement when it was opened, and it 
was crowded to overflowing. 
Having thus secured a place for worship, the 
hearts of the minister and people were set on 
securing a revival of religion; and in answer to 
their prayers, and as a blessing on their efforts to 
promote his cause, God poured out his Spirit and 
revived his work. Meetings were held every 
day, in the forenoon and evening, during the ten 
days that I was there, and it was expected that 
they would continue two or three more after I 
left. When I came away there were about fifteen 


hearts to God, while many more were awakened, 
and are, I trust, ere this converted. Among the 


others of the subjects were young men, of whom 
some may yet become heralds of the Gospel. 
There was one case of peculiar interest ; a mid- 
dle aged man from the State of New York, for- 
merly a professor of religion, but who, driven 
almost to despair by affliction, came to this State 


to God, was one of surpassing interest. 


the way. 





power of God alone are competent to such a 


persons who professed to have consecrated their 


subjects of the work was one school teacher, a 
young man of promise, who it is hoped will de- 
vote himself to the missionary cause. Several 


to get away from old associations, and who has 
lived since he has been here in entire neglect of 
duty, although once an active and influential 
member of a church, and an officer in it. But the 
Spirit followed him, and though he resisted His 
influences long, brought him to submission and 
repentance. The scene when he confessed his 
sins before the church and re-consecrated himself 
He isa 
man of property, and adapted to be a highly use- 
ful and influential member of the church. This 
is but one of many cases with which I have been 
acquainted, of backsliders from Eastern churches, 
who have been reclaimed in the far West ; as well 
as of others, non-professors, who have resisted 
all the powerful religious influences thrown 
around them in the older States, but have been 
reached in this new country, and converted in 
spite of all the difficulties which seem to be in 
I have no doubt many are saved here 
who, so far as we can judge, would not have 
been at the East. There are several striking 
examples of this kind in the church in this 
place. Let contributors to the Home Missionary 
cause remember that they are perhaps providing 


the means for the salvation at the West of their 
own friends. Thus God has blessed the mission- 
ary efforts at this station, and a church has been 
established that will no doubt continue to exert 
a salutary influence for centuries, and when the 
population shall be thousands instead of hun- 
dreds, Let us not forget, in estimating the im- 
portance of such a work, that the missionaries in 
the West are laying foundations for many gener- 
ations, and that such a work of grace here now 
may tell with more force in the cause of Christ, 
than one four times as extensive in some parts of 
the interior of New England. 

And here I cannot forbear to mention another 
interesting fact. We had for an assistant in the 
work of which I have spoken Dea. Samuel Cot- 
ton. who is a direct descendant from Seaborn Cot- 
ton, of Pilgrim memory. Dea, C.’s father was 
born in Pomfret, Conn., and was the man who 
carried the news to Gen. Putnam, when plough- 
ing in the field, of the battle of Lexington, He 
afterward removed to Western New York, where 
Dea. C. was born. The latter resided at Lock- 
port, Hamburgh, and Baffalo, from which last 
place he removed to Jackson Co., in this State. 
about eleven years age. JHe owns a farm there, 
and isa deacon in the Congregational church, 
which was one of the earliest in Northern lowa. 
He is, I am happy to say, an heir, not only of the 
venerabile nomen, but of the spirit and principles, 
of one of the most prominent of the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth. For more than a year, although 
somewhat advanced in life, he has been iaboring 
as.a colporteur for the Tract Society, and aiding 
in revivals, and is really “doing the work of an 
evangelist,” and exerting an influence that will 
continue long to be felt. He is an invaluable 
“help” to the ministry of this region. May he 
long be spared to prosecute his work, and may 
his name be remembered centuries hence in Iowa, 
as is that of his ancestry in New England. And 
here let me add, he has consecrated a considera- 
ble part of his salary to the purpose of erecting 
a house of worship for the little church of which 
he is the patriarch. But they need help, and if 
any friend of Pilgrim principles would like to 
contribute for the object, they can enclose money 
in a letter, addressed to Dea. S. Cotton, Andrew, 
Jackson Co., Iowa. 

1 am happy to learn that the agent of the 
A. H. M. Society, Rev. J. A. Reed, of Davenport 
in this State, has lately received one hundred dol- 
lars [rom some friend of the cause at the East, to 
aid two Congregational churches that will under- 
take to build houses of worship. Such contri- 
butions are well applied, and tend to stimulate 
churches to such efforts, and will call out ten 
times the amount from the people here. 

I learn that a considerable and interesting work 
of grace has been for some time in progress in 
the Congregational church at Fazrfield, Jetferson 
Co., in this State (Rev. W. A. Thompson’s). At 
one missionary station also in Wisconsin, not far 
from here, a work so powerful has been enjoyed 
that every adult but one in the settlement has been 
hopefully converted. I hear of a considerable 
number of revivals in this region. The follow- 
ing is from the Minnesota Pioneer, and shows 
that the missionary work is energetically prose- 
cuted at the capital of that new and interesting 
Territory : 

“ Communion.—The First Presbyterian church 
of St. Paul was organized last Sunday in Rev. 
Mr. Neill’s chapel. Bros. Selby and Tinker, 
who had been before chosen elders, were ordained 
by the laying on of hands, &c. ’ “er the usual 
services of the forenoon, there was a communion 
season. Rev. Dr. Williamson, of the Little Crow 
Mission, was present, with several of the native 
Sioux, who are communionists of his church. 
The Doctor made some very affecting remarks, 
both in English and in Sioux, alluding to this in- 
teresting union of communionists of different 
colors and races, in which all believers in Christ 
were then invited to unite. The services were 


deeply interesting to those who reflect on the in- 
fluence of the church for good or for evil.” 


Rey. Mr. Magoon has declined the call to the 
pastorate of the Ist Presbyterian church of Chi- 
cago. Respectfully yours, 

J. C. H. 


For the Independent. 


CONGREGATIONALISM—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
DOCTRINES, 


(Suggested by Punchard’s View of Congregationalism.) 


——— ee 


The phrase “church government” is so often 
used by ecclesiastics, that multitudes suppose it 
must be some great matter, and that much study 
and investigation are necessary to understand 
the systems which have been brought forward 
under this name ; and when directed to the con- 
sideration of the Congregational Order, they are 
surprised in view of its simplicity, the fewness 
of its principles, and the absence of all coercive 
powers. They were looking for /aw and rules, 
and complete systems of government, and they 
find only moral forces and orderly arrangements : 
for positive enactments, and they find only prin- 
ciples of common sense and common law. 

Here is a small volume, and yet it contains not 
only our “principles and doctrines,” but a fuil 
defense of them on Scriptural testimony, ecclesi- 
astical history, and the writings of the fathers. 
We have no book on this subject which better 
deserves to be read in the churches, which those 
who wish to become acquainted with our system 
may more advantageously consult, than this. 
Here is the order of the house of God, as ex- 
emplified in apostolic days and the primitive 
churches, and as it was set up by the exiles and 
pilgrims, and defended by Robinson and his co- 
adjutors; and it commends itself to every man’s 
conscience. How few, simple and plain are our 
“principles” as here set down. 

1. The Scriptures are the only infallible guide 
in matters of church order and discipline. 

2. The Church is a voluntary association of 
Christians, united by a covenant for the worship 
of God and the celebration of religious ordi- 
nances. 

3. It should consist of so many members only 
as can conveniently assemble for these purposes 
in one place. 

4. It is competent to choose its own officers 
and discipline its own members, and to transact 
its business independently of any other ecclesias- 
tical body, or in the words of Robinson, “all 
church power is in the hands of those who con- 
stitute the church.” 

Not less simple and plain are our “ doctrines.” 

1. There are but two kinds of permanent 
church officers, elders or pastors, and deacons. 

2. Ecclesiastical councils, mutual and er parte, 
are suitable and important helps, in preserving 
the order of the Church by their counsel and ad- 
vice. 

3. An ex parte council is not to be called until 
a mutual council has been refused by one of the 
parties. 

4. The equality and communion of all the 
churches, and their accountability to each other. 

“Is here the whole system?’ Questionless, 
this is the whole. All the rest is comprised in the 
apostle’s direction, “ Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order,” as to which we depend upon 
the enlightened science of private Christians, 
and when this is in doubt, upon the enlightened 
conscience of those of neighbor churches, for 
advice and light. All the sources of natural law 
and of the common law are open for our instrue- 
tion, and all the information and researches of 
members of other churches are accessible to 
every particular church which may eall for their 
advice. So also in the observance of this direc- 
tion, we have not only the Holy Scriptures, but the 
opinions and writings and examples of the wise 
and good of all ages ; all the decisions of all the 
courts, civil and ecclesiastical, and all the prece- 
dents of past ages. We depend upon this com- 





and for the rules of evidence in our discipline. 

Every particular church is a conservative body. 
Under God, it is self-contained and self-sustained ; 
independent in action, yet open for advice; and 
though it cannot be controlled by neighbor 
churches, it may be put out of their communion 
for heresy and disorder. 

The texts, historical facts and memorials ad- 
duced by Mr. Punchard are very copious and 
convincing, and cannot fail to give great satisfac- 
tion to candid and inquiring Christians. 

A Layman. 


For the Independent. 
THE GREAT QUESTION AT ISSUE. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Will you allow me a little 
space in your columns to notice one or two fea- 
tures of the important question which now agi- 
tates our country * 1 do not wish to present any 
political views; for such would be altogether 
out of place in your paper; but rather to state 
the elements of this issue stripped of all political 
and partisan character. 

It is a conflict for power. It is a strife between 
the progressive freemen of the North and the 
conservative freemen of the South for the scepter 
of the nation ; and Slavery in the States, Slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and Slavery in the 
Territories are the alphabet, or signs, with which 
the problem is to be worked out; or rather, we 
should say, they are the incidents, circumstances 
or facts which impart form and life to the mo- 
mentous issue, and with its decision they must 
rise or sink. Let us then not gaze so fixedly 
upon any particular limb, or feature, that we for- 
get the individual ; nor let us be so engrossed 
with the issue of Slavery in the Territories, for 
instance, that we lose sight of the overwhelming 
stake at hazard. 

Of all the truths uttered by the history of man- 
kind, no one is more emphatically stated, than 
that the struggles for power have been the most 
bitter and the most terrible. These have shaken 
the earth to its center and drenched its surface 
with blood. The mind, the heart, nay, the whole 
soul of man seems to have been stirred up in these 
contentions. Yet it is no less true, that they 
have been followed with wonderful benefits to 
the race of man. They have rent asunder iron- 
bound prejudices, broken down oppression, tyr- 
anny and injustice, and so swept away delusive 
opinions and false principles beneath which man- 
kind had sheltered themselves as a breastplate of 
brass, that the heart has become softened and awa- 
kened to the benign and gentle influences of new 
truths. Let it not then be thought that this contest 
between the free and the slave-holding States can 
be brought to an end in a moment; or that it will 
be carried on without bitterness and wrath ; or 
that it will not be followed by good fruits. 

The institution of Slavery in the Southern 
States is an interest of such preéminent impor- 
tance that it subjects all others to its welfare. 
A more powerful bond does not exist in the nation 
than that which binds these States together. The 
free States have nothing like it. Their bonds of 
union are no other than such as attach them 
equally to the Southern States and to each other. 
The Southern States then, whose most valuable 
internal interest was, in its existence, at deadly 
hostility to al! the noblest principles of human 
liberty, united themselves to a confederacy which 
is based upon the broadest principles of freedom. 
Here is Scylla on the one hand, if not Charybdis, 
or disunion, on the other. No course was left to 
the slave-holding interest but to rule the confed- 
eracy, or at least preserve a barrier for self-pro- 
tection, or abide the day of its own downfall. 
The former of these objects it has steadily and 
triumphantly pursued to this hour. 

But our limits will permit us to notice only the 
great and leading source from which the slave- 
holding States derive their power and where they 
ericounter assaults with the most envenomed des- 
peration. Their great source of power consists 
in the manner in which Congress is constituted. 
In the House of Representatives the slaves are 
represented as well as their masters; in the 
Senate, where the States are represented, the 
Southern States have preserved an equality be- 
tween the representation from the free and the 
Slave States. 

In apportioning the representation in Congress, 
five slaves are counted as equal to three white 
freemen. But by the census of 1840 the number 
of slaves was returned at 2,487,355 ;—they are 
therefore of equal weight in determining the 
number of members of the House of Representa- 
tives with 1,492,413 free white persons. As 
70,680 persons are entitled to one representative, 
the addition made to the representation from the 
slave-holding States in consequence of their 
slaves, is twenty-one members. This is equal to 
the entire representation of New England with 
the exception of Massachusetts. The free State 
of Ohio sends only twenty-one members. Penn- 
sylvania sends only twenty-three members, which 
is only two more than the slaves send. The 
great States of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 
together, send less than twenty-one members. 

Let us take one or two instances in detail, 
which will show what a prolific source of power 
this regulation is to the slave-holding interest. 
South Carolina by the last census had a free 
population of 267,360; this entitled her to three 
members of the House of Representatives and 
left an overplus of 55,320 persons. Four mem- 
bers were awarded to her on the basis of her 
white population. Her slave population was 
327,028. Three-fifths of these slaves was 
196,222; this divided by 70,680, the ratio of repre- 
sentation, would give her two members, with an 
overplus of 54,862. She has in the House seven 
members, and must therefore have been awarded 
four members on the basis of her free population 
and three on the basis of her slaves. But the 
whole seven were elected by her free population; 
if therefore we divide 267,360 by the number of 
members, it will be seen that in South Carolina 
every 38,194 free persons send a representative 
to Congress: while in the free States only 
70,680 persons elect a member. Thus the slave- 
holding interest has nearly double the represen- 
tation in the House that the same number of citi- 
zens of a free State have. 

Florida, by the last census, contained 57,477 
persons; of whom 25,717 were slaves. The free 
population was therefore only 28,760, and yet it 
has a Representative in Congress and twp Sena- 
tors. In the Senate these 28,760 persons have 
as much political power as all the inhabitants of 
the largest State in the Union. If the State of 
New York sent a member to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for every 28,760 persons of her inhabit- 
ants, instead of having thirty-four members as 
at present, she would have eighty-four. 

Now apply the same fact to the election of a 
President. Each State casts as many votes as it 
has Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
Florida with 28,760 free white persons gives 
three votes, whilst New York with 2,428,921 in- 
habitants at the last census gives only thirty-six 
votes. The inequality in the vote of the two 
States is as one to twelve, whereas the inequality 
in the free inhabitants is as one to eighty-four. 
Delaware presents another instance of great in- 
equality, and Texas another. 

Take another view of the question of power. 
In the free States 70,680 persons send one Repre- 
sentative to Congress. Now the number of slave- 
owners is estimated at nearly 300,000. These 
persons therefore send twenty-one Re_resenta- 
tives to Congress through their slaves. This is 
in the proportion of onemember to 14,285 persons. 





Again, six New States send now 
thirty-one members ne House; three Middle 
‘ Bia ots 





send forty-five; whilst fifteen Slave-holding 
States send ninety-one members. Deduct twenty- 
oue members sent on the score of slave represen- 
tation and the number of members sent by the 
free white population of the South is seventy. In 
other words, the fifteen free States send to the 
House one hundred and thirty-nine members, and 
the free population of the Slave-holding States 
sends seventy members; whereas to the Senate 
the fifteen free States send thirty Senators, and 
the fifteen Slave-holding States send thirty Sena- 
tors. In whose hands is the scepter of the 
nation t . 

Now the proposition which at present agitates 
the country, is, in effect, that there shall be no 
more Slave States added to the Union; and conse- 
quently no more extension of this kind of slave 
representation ; and, | might add, the transfer of 
the power of the nation into the hands of the 
free citizens. 

Let it be observed that this is not a struggle 
for power between the people of one section of 
the Union and their brethren in another section ; 
but it isa struggle between the people of one 
portion of the Union and an interest existing in 
another section ; and the end at present proposed 
is not the extinction of this interest, but its 
limitation. W. J.T. 


For the Independent 


THE SUPPORT OF LAW. 


Laws are designed to restrain the erring and 
the vicious, and consequently to protect the vir- 
tuous and the good. Many complaints are made 
of the inadequacy and the inefficient administra- 
tion of our laws; I think often unjustly, though 
doubtless if some were repealed, and others modi- 
fied, they would be better. The evil lies deeper, 
and is of a more personal character. I would 
bring the charge home to every citizen, and say, 
at his door lies a part of the evils we in common 
suffer, and upon him lies a share of the respon- 
sibility of removing them. 

Many of our most respectable, influential and 
worthy citizens, live in the daily violation of 
laws which are suffered to remain upon and dis- 
grace our statute books. Such laws are but dead 
letters; they are worse, their tendency is to bring 
into disrepute all laws, including the wholesome 
and the good, and to give a pretext for the viola- 
tion and abuse of law in every form. This ought 
not soto be. In this country every man is a 
law-maker, respensible for every law made, and 
upon him, with heavy weight, rests the respou- 
sibility of the due observance of law. The 
difficulty is, we are apt to trust too much to law 
itself, to appointed agents, for the enforcement uf 
law, forgetting our own agency and the interest 
we have in the matter. 

The evils which we suffer are manifest, and 
the remedy is easy, if the minds and hearts of 
the moral and respectable portion of the commu- 
nity were right on this subject. The disease re- 
quires moral action, a higher tone of moral feel- 
ing, the personal effort of each individual ; every 
man is, by an agent of his own appointment, an 
actor in law-making, consequently it is his duty 
to know what laws are made by his agent, ob- 
serve their operation, and the influence they exert 
upon the morals and happiness of the commu- 
nity, and if they are bad hasten their repeal ; 
but in no instance should they remain in opera- 
tion. All useless laws should be repealed ; there 
should be a rigid observance of alllaw; andas a 
law-maker, every man should aid in their en- 
forcement. And let me ask, can a man who 
calmly looks upon the violation of law without 
raising his voice against it be a good citizen? 
Does he not become a participator in that viola- 
tion, and a party to the guilt ? 

Laws are necessary, but they should be plain, 
and we need but few. Let there be awakened a 
strong moral influence for their support, a firm 
and unyielding determination to enforce their 
observance, a strict religious adherence to right, 
and we need nomore. Does any one ask for in- 
centives to such a course of conduct, I would 
answer, our love of country. Love to ourselves, 
our children, our posterity, and that weighty 
obligation which has come down to us from our 
fathers of the revolution, to perpetuate to the 
latest generations the blessings of our free and 
growing republic. M. 





Foreign Correspondence, 


Lonpvon, January, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLeMEN :—I hear various preachers in 
London, from time to time. I give myself more 
liberty in this respect than I should recommend 
or take at home, and you will doubtless be pleased 
to receive some of my annotations in this par- 
ticular department. 

I have worshiped on two occasions with the 
people of Rev. John Cumming, D.D., belonging to 
the National Church of Scotland. You may know 
him as the author of “Apocalyptic Sketches.” 
His house of worship is close by the Drury-lane 
Theater. He always has a crowded congrega- 
tion. He carries no notes with him into the pul- 
pit, and appears there in his gown and bands. 
He is now in the early ripeness of his faculties, 
and has a very good personal presence. With 
an agreeable voice, he is earnest, inclined a little 
to the argumentative and positive, ready to ex- 
pand, if not to reproduce his idea, but not 
given to repetition of mere language. He 
holds his Bible in his hand, more or less, as is 
the wont of some others I have heard; turns to 
his passages as he has occasion, followed in 
this by the congregation; does not gesticulate 
very freely, or address himself to different parts 
of the audience, though he does not seem at all 
cramped and confined. His doctrinal tone is high 
and clear, but his manner is not harsh, while his 
aim is hearty and spiritual. I have full notes of 
his discourses, and of one on the text, “ And the 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin ;” but I see the plan of my letter will not 
admit them. He expanded this text into eleven 
particulars. He dwelt, in his comments on the 
chapters read, upon the changes that are soon to 
take place, the renovated order of things which 
he looks for; and is, as I infer, a literalist and a 
millenarian. He is fond of these topics, and has 
been lecturing and preaching on them. He said 
that every throne on the continent rocks; and 
here at home the Council decides, in the present 
ecclesiastical case (of Mr. Gorham), whether the 
Church shall be dissolved. “ Patch up the Church 
as they will, it must be disorganized.” “All 
things tend now to be disorganized. God is to 
make all things new.” In another connection 
and another view, he said that “ infidels love to 
get a case in the Scriptures where they can raise 
objections and make difficulties. Strauss has 
done this here—Strauss, who is about the only 
infidel who has read the Bible and has learning, 
but who is of a diseased imagination, that is it- 
self sustained by a diseased heart. But these mat- 
ters have been exposed by able American theologi- 
ansand others.” Dr. C. usually preaches an hour 
or more. The congregation sing as a body, and 
they have no instrumental accompaniment. Their 
tunes strike my ear as new and peculiar, but de- 
votional and often expressive, and not unmusical. 
I would they had a better version to be fitted to 
than this below, and a better one would also help 
the tunes themselves : 


Bh er dagh poverty ayy 
With proe fruit shall shake like trees 
On that be” 
I accepted of a suggestion at they 
might call pe Sw arrw.s 
Fox, Esq., M.P., as he is now styled. Mr. Fox, 


f Bat we thought, as the were 





as you may be aware, was formerly a Unitarian 
minister, but was separated both from his wife 
and his people through a difficulty to which a 
female ward of his was a party. His chapel, 
“Finsbury Chapel,” is a smaller and a very plain 
one. Many more men than women were present, 
though I know of one lady at least who comes 
in forty miles to hear him. The audience, em- 
bracing a large share of people on the sunny side 
of life, were somewhat sharp-sighted, as they 
were close in listening, and a little independent 
in their manners for worshipers. They could 
find a way to express their approbation of the 
speaker, though they did not venture upon an 
encore. A similar murmur of sympathy | have 
also observed in one other religious assembly 
here, of quite a different faith and order from this 
one. Mr. Fox appeared, dressed in a frock coat, 
of a thick-set person, with long greyish hair, 
and a sufficiently homely and unspiritual coun- 
tenance ; so decidedly such, as said a lady of him, 
as to belie his elevated character and aim. He 
gave out a hymn, without reading it, from a thin 
volume, which almost indicated the guarded and 
philosophized nature of its general contents. It 
was well sung, after jte kipd, by four female and 
two male voices, accompanied by a small organ. 
That kind of singing was all brave and emphatic 
even in its tenderness, but not without some true 
expression. He then read from a large, clean 
manuscript book a single verse of the Psalms, 
but an extract of some length from an American 
writer, upon Time, its changes and effects, its im- 
port and analysis, which was followed by verses 
from Elliot, asa kind of eulogium on that au- 
thor, now recently deceased. After another 
hymn, there succeeded a fluent, low-voiced prayer, 
a good deal in keeping with the metaphysical, 
beautiful vein of the prose extract that had been 
read. A gentleman near me, who had politely 
handed me a hymn-book, could not keep from 
rubbing his hands in approbation of the prayer 
as it closed, nor from saying it out in a pretty 
bold whisper. This was followed by a hymn, 
and this by an extemporaneous lecture of half an 
bour’s length. It was given in a guttural, firm 
voice, little varied, slightly impassioned, but pos- 
sessing a hidden significancy, at least for the in- 
itiated. It had no divisions, made no especial 
points, but flowed on in some good order and 
connection, till the manner of it indicated that it 
was now to cease to flow; and the audience 
were ready with the response of a kind of ra- 
tional “amen.” The discourse, if such it might 
be called, was philosophic and cool, of a certain 
hard beauty, but free to move into the aspects of 
the season and the new year, into the more re- 
cent commercial and political changes, and into 
reforms that had failed or were yet to be hoped 
for. It grew at times into a sort of eloquence, 
where thought and language were bold and apt, 
and the manner indicated the true emotion within, 
but where the fettered style of utterance did not 
allow a corresponding gush and flow to the heart’s 
story. He said that this year past had been 
Europe’s winter. Outbreaks, perhaps premature 
or ill-judged, but yet indications of hamanity 
struggling to deliver itself from evil, have been 
succeeded by a dead and enforced calm. From 
the Danube to the Tiber, barbarism and ignorance 
reign triumphant. “You, tried spirits, who 
thought to have worked out good for your fel- 
low-men—defeated, vanquished, banished patri- 
ots—the objects of persecution, but no persecu- 
tors—the victims of might, but the assertors of 
right—the world’s moral aristocracy, who should 
have been its social aristocracy—exiles, wander- 
ers—it is winter with you, and will be so in the 
sunniest days that are advancing in the year; it 
is winter with you, but even for you there is a 
spring to come.” He rejoiced in the new “ free- 
dom of navigation, as a worthy companion to 
the law which fieed men’s bread from taxation, 
and would have the ocean the uniter, instead of 
the separator of distant nations.” He passed by 
the death of Queen Adelaide as of one “ of com- 
paratively innocent life and many charities, who 
would have the tribute conventionally rendered 
to regal station ;” and then dwelt briefly upon 
the name of Maria Edgeworth, “a queen regnant 
in her time.” He then took up the name of 
Ebenezer Elliott, “a name to welcome and to 
fraternize with, whether in the uproar of the bus- 
tings or in the devotion of the tabernacle— 
whether in the crowded mart or the country ram- 
ble—a man who showed that the poet could yet 
be the patriot. We lament the loss of one of a 
class whom the world could ill spare.” He now 
took occasion to say that religion is the natural 
growth of the human mind, and that it especially 
thrives in the poetic temperament. It grows in 
unconscious nature, with the grass, and in the 
ripening harvest. And yet, said he, “from the 
Catholic to the Unitarian, men will seek for 
something more than this natural religion. They 
seek the priest and the Book, though the Book 
has low and barbarian thoughts which they then 
must explain. But how know they this explana- 
tion but from themselves, from humanity * This 
is the fountain and source of religion itself.” So 
did he turn his back upon the light which shines 
in darkness, and makes certain the uncertain 
things in that very breast of humanity ; the light 
by which he himself sees as much as he does, 
though he denies thus that there be a sun created 
without at all; and so does he venture to beat 
back also his audience into the deep caverns of 
mere nature, and into the cold gloom of death ! 

Singing followed again, and that dismissed the 
audience, except those of them who were notified 
to stay for the business affairs of the society. 

As I came towards home from Finsbury Chapel, 
I was met by two funerals. I passed into a grave- 
yard, where the ceremonies in one instance were 
just closing, but in time to see the officiating 
clergyman put his prayer-book in his pocket be- 
fore he had got through the last sentence from it. 
No female relatives followed it to the grave, as I 
believe custom has decided that they are not to 
go. Two mutes preceded the mourners, having 
the broadest bands around their hats, and hang- 
ing long down upon their backs, and bearing in 
their hands what can best be represented to the 
eye of a stranger to their mode as a corn broom 
in shape, with the handle turned down, and the 
broom part completely covered by a black scarf, 
which is gathered together where the handle 
commences, and then flows again loosely down- 
ward. People here complain much of the fal- 
sity and hollowness that have crept into these 
funeral shows, 

“ Proud without grandeur, with profusion mean.” 
They complain loudly of the expense which the 
undertakers contrive to fasten on their helpless 
victims. A writer in the Times states that a gen- 
tleman thought the expense proposed at his 
daughter's funeral unnecessary, and finally took 
it out of the undertaker’s hands, so as to save a 
sufficient sum to establish a school of -twenty- 
five scholars, and partially to endow it. And 
another writer insists that there might be enough 
rescued from these outlays, in London alone, 
in the course of two years to build another St. 
Paul's. The matter, as you might suppose, has 
not escaped the eye of Punch. He has it, “A 


Funeral after Sir John Moore’s.” 
“Not a mute one word at the funeral spoke 
Till away to the pot-house we hurried ; 
Not a bearer discharged his ribald 
Over the grave where our ‘ we buried. 
With of feathers his 2 
and hat-bands and ve Rent bins, 


And he went as a Christian unto his 

With his empty pomp around him.” 
None at all were the prayers we said 

And we felt not the toe ll oe 
oer 


Of the bili we'd run up on the morrow.” 


In the evening of the day that I listened to 
Mr. Fox, I went to hear Hon. and Rey. Mr. Noel. 
I found his chapel already filled, so that | did not 
look for the pew of the family that had invited 
me to sit with them. The house and pulpit were 
deeply hung with mourning for the late Queen 
Dowager. Before entering upon prayer he wait- 
ed long, till all was stiiland composed, and then 
gave free vent to simple feeling and hearty senti- 
ment for himself and others. The clerk, just 
beneath the pulpit, read a verse of a hymn, men- 
tioned the tune, repeated the verse, and then led 
the singing. The text was, “ Father, [ will that 
they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am.” John 17: 24. Those, he remarked, 
whom God has determined to give to Christ do, 
in God's way and time, come to him. They 
share in Christ's imputed righteousness, and pos- 
sess the inward purity which Christ bestows. 
His divisions or leading thoughts were, that 
when Christ’s followers shall be present with 
him, he will supply their wants, will give them 
rest, glory, joy, wisdom, holiness, will destroy 
the works of Satan, let them share in their Mas- 
ter’s triamphs, will lead them to love and glorily 
God, and cause them to be with him for evg. 
He urged that the faults and corruptions of Chris- 
tians occasioned error: that if they were not 
thus defective, they would not be so troubled 
about doctrines termed Calvinistic and Arminian, 
or the question of baptism. Nor would they be 
divided into Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Plymouth Brethren, which latter class 
condemn all the others. All this does mischief, 
and all this gives us pain.” I was reminded here 
of Dr. MeNeill, of the Episcopal Church at 
Liverpool, who had a somewhat different leaning. 
He thought that these diversities and divisions 
were indeed weaknesses, imperfections, wrongs, 
but then they were not willing differences, and were 
conscientiously held. The two preachers must 
resolve it in much the same way at last, but for 
the time they happened to deal in diverse propor- 
tions of lights and shades. Rev. Dr. MeNeill, 
let me now say in passing, is a man of evangeli- 
cal and bold expression, of a certain sharp dig- 
nity in the pulpit, and possessed of unusual 
power as a speaker, dropping out his words, dis- 
tinct and yet compact, like gold coins from the 
mint. Butto return to Mr. Noel. His discourse 
had the savor and unction of the Gospel through- 
out. He was himself so intent and affectionate 
that his countenance wore a sorrowful expres- 
sion, so as to excite a painful sympathy. Per- 
haps past trials may have tinged it. There was 
a good deal of sameness in his tones and the 
flow of his enunciation. He used little gesticu- 
lation till toward the close, when his animation 
much increased. He inclined to the rising slide 
at the end of his sentences, often immediately 
preceded by a falling one. He seemed to have 
brief notes, but never lacked easy, good language. 
The audience answered back by being particu- 
larly attentive and solemn. The young confided 
in him, and admired him, and the aged dropped 
their tears to his gracious words, and at the feet 
of his Master and theirs. I am told that more 
than three hundred have followed him from his 
former place of worship to take seats in the dis- 
senter’s chapel. R. 8. T. 
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VINDICATION OF WILLIAM PENN.» 


BY QUR ENGLISH COKRKESPONDENT. 





The brilliant talents and high reputation of 
Mr. Macaulay, procured for his History a recep- 
tion almost without example. Edition after edi- 
tion has been exhausted in England; and even a 
larger diffusion has been given to it in the United 
States. The elegance and artistic power of the 
historian have fully sustained his reputation, but, 
as in the case of Clarendon, the skillfully con- 
structed narrative, and the striking portraiture of 
individual character, are not sufficient to guaran- 
tee the faithfulness of the historian. Amidst the 
great and immediate popularity of the author, 
questions have been raised, touching the sound- 
ness of his philosophy and the accuracy of his 
statements. While some have distrusted the 
judgment of the historian, when exalting the 
present above the past, in respect to the general 
well-being of the people, others have been led to 
question the soundness of the judgment, and the 
correctness of the principles of the writer who 
could laud the Restoration, bringing as it did a 
deluge of mud upon the land, from which, to this 
hour, it has not been cleansed! But no portion of 
the History was more calculated to give pain to 
a generous and high-toned mind than that which 
was devoted to the pulling down of Wriuiam 
Penn from the elevation to which he had been 
raised, and at which he had been maintained by 
the suffrages of successive generations. 

Without abating one jot of the awful reve- 
rence due to absolute Trutn, we yet venture to 
think that it is an evil work to destroy a great 
reputation, even where there may have been 
room for a slight degree of skepticism. It is 
only when the evidence of erroneous estimate is 
decisive, that the discoverer of the error is war- 
ranted in destroying an object around which the 
best feelings and higher sentiments of our na- 
ture have been gathered. If Penn could be 
proved courtly and corrupt; if Wasnrneron 
could be shown to have had traitorous tenden- 
cies, and that he really was not a whole-hearted 
patriot; if Mitron could be treated as a piece of 
morbid anatomy, there is not wanting a class of 
men, low, ungenerous, unworthy earthworms, 
who would say—-aha! we would have it so : all 
men are base and worthless: there is no virtue, 
no praise, no patriotism, no love of freedom and 
of goodness, 

But what an incalculable loss would the world 
suffer in the destruction of such reputations! It 
would lose its salt: it would become a stagnant 
pool, a poisonous fire enveloped in an atmosphere 
of poison. Ceasing to believe in virtue, men 
would become universally vile. 

It is worth something, then, to have given to 
us a complete vindication of Penn, and so a great 
inheritance secured to posterity. 

But what are we to say of the historian’ Is 
Macaulay to be cited as a further and a last ex- 
ample that history is a fable, and that the histo- 
rian does but write as moved by prejudices or pride 
or passion Even so. More than this. If Mr. 
Macaulay cannot produce new and far stronger 
evidence than he has adduced—of his power to 
do which we altogether doubt—he will stand be- 
fore England and America, convicted of having 
carelessly or willfully sought to destroy one of 
the richest treasures held in trust for the benefit 
of the present and the future. Mr. Macaulay's 
general estimate of Penn is given in a semi- 
skeptical style and spirit well adapted to pro- 
duce the effect he desired. He says: 


his contempt 


* The publication to which reference is made in this 
article, was first written as an introduction to Clark- 
son’s Life of Penn. It has now been eee 
rately, and is published by Mr. Charles Gilpin, : 
dan, a torte tephew cf the cxcaliant Joompl Derg. 
It is entitled: “ William Penn and T. B. Macaulay: 
being Brief Observations on the Charges made in Mr. 
Macaulay's History of England aga inst the Character of 
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for priests, and of his cosmopolitan benevolence, im 
partially extended to all races and to all creeds, His 
name has thus become, throughout all civilized coun 
ies, B eyeenyine for probity and philanthropy. * * 
+. * Nor is his reputation altogether unmerited 
Penn was, without doubt, a man of eminent virtues 

He had a strong sense of religious duty, and a fervent 
desire to promote the happiness of mankind. On one 
or two points of high importance he had notions more 
correct than were in his day common, evan among 
men of enlarged minds; and, as the p and 
legislator of a province, which being almost uninhab 
ited when it came into his possession, afforded @ clear 
field for moral experiments, he had the rare good for 
tune of being able to carry his theories into practice, 
without any compromise, and yet without any shock 
toexisting institutions. He will always be mentioned 
with honor as the founder of a colony, who did not, in 
his dealings with a savage people, abuse the strength 
derived from civilization, and as a lawgiver, who, in 
an age of persecution, made religious liberty the cor 
ner-stone of a polity. But his writings and his life 
furnish abundant proofs that he was not a man of 
strong sense. He had no skill in reading the charac- 
ters of others. His confidence in persons less virtu 
ous than himself led him into great errors and mis 
fortunes. His enthusiasm for one great principle 
sometimes impelled him to violate other great princi 

les which he ought to have held sacred. Nor was his 
integrity altogether proof against the temptations to 
which it was exposed in that splendid and polite, but 
deeply corrupted oy , With which he now mingled 
The whole court was in a ferment with intrigues of 
gallantry and — of ambition. The traffic in 
honors, places, and pardons, was incessant. It was 
natural that a man who was daily seen at the pa! 
ace, and who was known to have free access to maje® 
ty, should be frequently importuned to use his influ 
ence for purposes which a rigid morality must con 
demu. The integrity of Penn had stood firm agains: 
obloquy and persecution. But, now, attacked by royal 
smiles, by female blandishments, by the insinuating 
eloquence and delicate flattery of veteran diplomatists 
aad courtiers, his resolution began to give way. Ti 

tles and phrases against which he had often borne his 
testimony dropped occasionally from his lips and his 
pen. It would be well if he had been guilty of no 

thing worse than such compliances with the fashions 
of the world. Unhappily, it cannot be concealed that 
he bore a chief part in some transactions condemned, 
not merely by the rigid code of the sodiety to which 
he belonged, but by the general sense of all honest 
men, He afterward solemnly protested that his 
hands were pure from illicit gain, and that he never 
received any gratuity from those whom he had obliged, 
though he might easily, while his influence at court 
lasted, have made a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. To this assertion full credit is due. But 
bribes may be offered to vanity as well as to cupidity, 
and it is impossible to deny that Penn was cajoled 
into bearing a part in some unjustifiable transactions, 
of which others enjoyed the profits.” 





Here, then, with equal “ courage” and “ can 
dor,” one of the greatest men the worldever saw 
is cast down from his elevated pedestal, and be- 
mired with the common clay of this poor polluted 
earth. Of course the candid and courageous his- 
torian has facts—specific facts—for his stubborn 
and irresistible hearers. 
a mistake when he condescended to leave his 
rhetorical and philosophic hights to descend to 
the level of the humble A few 
years since a gentleman was appointed to a co 
lonial government, who was conscious of defi- 
cient qualifications, and he plainly set his diffi- 
culty before an influential person, who gave him 
this advice: “ Decide, in all cases, to the best of 
your judgment, but never give your reasons, and 
you will do very well.” This is a fact, and the 
advice was good. .!t would have saved Mr. Ma 
caulay some trouble if he had acted upon the 
same principle. He has, unluckily for himsell, 
but happily for those who would cherish the jew 
great reputations left to us, cited special facts, in 
justification of his general estimate; and with 
these the vindicator of Penn has been able to 
grapple, as with substantial and tangible things 

The first charge against Penn is, that he at 
tempted to seduce the Fellows of Magdalen Co} 
lége, Oxford, from their resolve not to admit a 
Roman Catholic in their foundation, at the wish 
of James II, and as preliminary to the Roiani 
zing of that college, and the university general- 
ly. “The courtly Quaker did his best to seduce 
the college irom the path of right,” quoth Ma 
caulay. Now Dr. Hough was the sturdy resist 
ant of the design of James, and in the “ Life of 
Hough,” by Wilmot, we are told that “ when Penn 
heard the Fellows’ statement of their case, he was 
satisfied that they could not comply without a 
breach of their oaths.” Yet Macaulay would 
have us view Penn as a suborner of perjury ' 
Again; the new historian says: “ Penn exhort 
ed the Fellows not to rely on the goodness of 
their cause, but to submit, or at least to tempo 
rize.” But the biographer of Hough, so far from 
representing Penn as a base and unprincipled 
courtier, advising compromise and servility 
tells us, in the words of Hough himself: “| 
thank God he (Penn) did not so much ae offer 
any proposal by way of accommodation.” 

Further, this writer of bis personal knowledge 
may add a confirming fact of some weight. The 
President of Magdalen College, at this time 
is the venerable scholar, Dr. Routh; he is now 
past ninety years of age; he is still a diligent 
reader, and in full possession of his faculties. 
Though an Oxford head, he is a whig of the old 
school, and Dr. Parr was his friend and frequent 
visitor. Now itis not six months since that ven 
erable member of the Society of Friends, visiting 
Oxford, called upon Dr. Routh, and was kindly 
received. The converse of the aged men was of 
Penn, and his conduct in reference to the remark 
able incident in the history of Magdalen College 
Dr. Routh, intimately acquainted with the his- 
tory and traditions of his college, and haying no 
motive for withholding an unfavorable opinion 
pronounced unhesitatingly that Pxwn bad been 
unfairly treated by Macaulay. The anonymou 
letter upon which the historian rests this count 
of his indictment, and which is now at Mayd: 
len, bears an indorsement to the effect, that WW 
Penn always disclaimed it. Surely none but the 
untruthful would refuse to accept this denial 
The friend to whom reference is here made is 
now at a distance, or his personal and specific 
testimony would be given in detail. The fact, 
however, as here stated, may be fully relied 
upon ; and is of itself enough to excite distrust 
in the depreciating and misrepresenting histo- 
rian. 

The next special case cited, is that of Mr. 
Kiffin, the lay leader of the Baptists, and an in- 
fluential man in the city of London. He shared 
in the terrible tragedy of the West. Two pious 
young men, his grandsons, joined Monmouth 
and were among the victims of the infamou« 
Judge Jeffries’ “ bloody campaign :” they died a- 
patriots and martyrs die. James, in his difficu! 
ties, sought to engage Kiffin to his interests, and 
would fain force aldermanic honors upon him 
Macaulay states, that here, as in the case of the 
Magdalen Fellows, Penn was made the cougt in- 
strument, to persuade Kiffin. But the vindjcator 
of Pexn has shown that the contrary was the 
actual state of the case, and that Penw was em- 
ployed by Kiffin to get him excused from being 
alderman ! 

The other representation is one which places 
Pens in a light the most odious and revolting, 
Certain young ladies of the old whig town of 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, had presented Mop- 
month with a standard, on his march through 
that town. The pardon of these young ladies 
was put into the hands of certain other young 
ladies- —maids of honor to the queen—to be sold 
by them for their profit! Macaulay says that 


The historian committed 


chronicler, 


"| Penn was the broker, to traffic and bargain with 
_| the relatives and friends of the unhappy maids o! 


Taunton, on behalf of the “maids of Aono» 


|The authority on which this infamous charge i 


made, is a letter from the then Home Secretary. 
the Earl of Sunderland, which now exists in the 
State Paper Office, as follows : 
_ “ Waerrewart, Ferry. 15th, 1685-6. 

“Mr. Pexwe—Her Maj Maids of Honoar having 
acquaintéd me, that they désigne to employ you and 
Mr. W: in making a composition with the Rela 
tions of the Maids of Thason or the high Misdemea 


nor they ver ilty of, I do at their request here- 
bas Barber Maj’: has been pleased to give 
to 





io the said Maids of Honor, and therefore 
WwW you to make the 
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— advantageous composition you can in their be- 


“Tam, Sir, your humble servant, 
“ Sunpercanp P.” 

Upon this, it is observed that the letter ix ad- 
dressed, not “ William Penn, Esq,” nor William 
Penn, at all; but merely Mr. Penn. _ It is, there- 
fore, probable that the letter was addressed to a 
certain “George Penne,” who, it appears, was in- 
strumental in obtaining release from slavery of a 
Mr. Azariah Pinney, a gentleman of Crewkerne, 
of this same county of Somersetshire. It is also 
noticeable that though the affair of the Taunton 
maids caused much observation and very great 
interest, yet neither in the official documents con- 
nected witb the affair, nor in any general or local 
history, is there any allusion to Penn, nor do his 
letters and biography contain any reference what- 
ever to it. Yet we are told that W. Penn “ae- 
cepted the commission,” though there is not even 
evidence of its having been as much as offered to 
him. More than this: a contemporary historian 
names the actual agent in the case. Thus Old- 
mixon, in his history, says: 


“ The court was so unmerciful that they excepted the 


oom pate of Taunton, who gave Monmouth colors, 
out of their pretended pardon, and every one of them 
was forced to pay as much money as would have 
been a good portion to each for particular pardons. 
This money, and a great deal more, was said to be 
e maids of honor, whose agent Brent, the Popish 
, had an under agent, one Crane of Bridgewater, 
tis supposed that both of them paid themselves 
very bountifully out of the money which was raised 
by this means, some instances ot which are within my 
knowledge.” 

Oldmixon is not a mere historian in this case. 
He does not retail information at second hand ; 
for he was a native of Somersetshire, and resi- 
ding at Bridgewater, a neighbor town to Taun- 
ton. There is also additional and documentary 
evidence, showing that this Brent was “the agent 
employed by her majesty’s maids of honor.” But 
interesting and important as the subject is, we 
must forbear to pursue it at greater length. 

It is humbly hoped that more than enough has 
been said to present to the world undiminished the 
influence of the example of one great, good man. 
There are, however, two questions which may be 
raised, and which require to be briefly dealt 
with. 

The mere fact of Penn’s intercourse with such 
a person as James II, may, by the partially in- 
formed, be taken as of itself a reproach. Let 
such remember, amongst many other things, that 
James, as Duke of York, took a very active inte- 
rest in naval affairs, and even entered minutely 
into the details of naval administration. He was 
the efficient cause of many of the reforms which 
Depys suggested, being carried out, and even 
signed and issued as from himself, an ordinance 
of reform prepared by the astute clerk of the 
acts. The duke held frequent and familiar inter- 
course with Admiral Penn, who was an active 
member of the naval board. His son—our Penn 
therefore, was naturally brought into contact 
with James, and his high personal qualities, con- 
duced to that closer intimacy which was so nobly 
used by Penn, to the mitigation of an almost un- 
known amount of suffering and of wrong. 
Penn had been imprisoned for conscience’ sake ; 
he had been in the grasp of an unrelenting 
bishop. The old admiral would have had his 
son temporize. His reply was: ‘Tell my father 
that my prison shall be my grave before I will 
budge a jot, for I owe my conscience to no mortal 
man. I have no need to fear: God will make 
amends for all.” Heroic resolve, which a Ma- 
caulay, it would seem, cannot fully understand! 
Though four times a prisoner, a prison was not 
the grave of Penn; but he knew what a prison 
was, and that many Quakers had found their 
grave in a prison. Mr. Forster states that: 

“ When James came to the throne, there were in 
the prisons of his kingdom about 1400 Quakers, more 
than 200 of them women, unoffending people, forced 
by the very tenets of that faith for which they suffered 
to be loyal subjects and peaceable citizens, whose sole 
alleged crime was their obedience to the voice of con- 
science. For this obedience, from the time they had 
first gathered together as a sect, each religious party, 
as it gained political sway, had measured its power by 
their persecution. As Penn said, when stating their 
wrongs to the parliament of 1679, they had been as 
the ‘common whipping-stock of the kingdom: all 
laws had been let loose upon them, as if the design 
had been, not to reform, but to destroy them.’ 

“ George Fox, their founder and leader, would have 
been qualified to draw up a report of the state of the 
jails of the island, so universal and experimental was 
his acquaintance with them, and a sad list it would 
have shown of noisome holes and stifling dungeons, 
for those were days in which prison reform had been 
in truth but little agitated. More than 320 Quakers 
had died in confinement between 1660 and James’ acces- 
sion; at that very time many‘ were tending toward 
their destruction; and very shortly before ‘several 
poor innocent tradesmen had been so suffocated by 
the closeness of Newgate, that they had been taken 
out sick of a malignant fever, and had died in a few 
days.’ Nor were their sufferings restricted to im- 
prisonment: their meetings for worship were dis 
persed, their wives and daughters ill-treated, their 
goods spoiled, often ‘ not a bed left to rest upon; in- 
formers—hardened wretches, their own consciences 
long seared in sin—were set upon them, encouraged 
to turn their consciences to profit, to make merchan- 
dise of their misery.” 

Well then might Penn have gratefully accept- 
ed from a worse Prince than James, relief from 
persecution so cruel and severe, even if offered 
from unworthy and selfish motives: nay, Penn 
could not have been himself, and the Quakers, 
liberated from noisome dungeons, must have 
been either more or less than men, not to have 
looked toward James with some feelings of grate- 
ful regard. 

The other and the last question relates to the 
historian: what are we to say of him in this 
case* We may not, in charity, include him in 
the wretched class which has no faith in human 
virtue, and which would strike the loftiest down 
to the level of the most degraded. What then ? 
We think there is a clew to the mysterious laby- 
rinth of this human Macaulay mind. The his- 
torian is not unconscious of his fame; and here 
is his infirmity. He plumes himself upon as- 
suming “a task which requires some courage.” 
“ See, now, I will toil, and I will be courageous. 
Here is a towering reputation, apparently rock- 
based, and the object of universal reverence. 
This is greatness, this is strength. See, now, 
how courageously and Samson-like I address my- 
self to the task : I, even I, attack and overthrow !” 
Moreover, Mr. Macaulay is a whig and a place- 
man. What the whigs of his official period have 
been, and have not been, is destined to form ma- 
terials for a sad chapter in English history. If 
political injustice, gross and insulting, exists ; if 
profligate expenditure, and deep-seated social 
evils, at once mark this passing present time, 
and supply gloomy portents for the future: if 
these things are, and if the whigs are mainly re- 
sponsible for the existence of these threatening 
evils, then cannot the whig Macaulay write cor- 
dially of a really great and practically good man, 
who knew and showed how States might be 
founded or renovated. Again: the Right Hon. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, member of the 
Privy Council of England’s Queen, is not the 
spiritual son of Zachary Macaulay, his natural 
parent; he, indeed, had “ courage ;” he, too, as- 
sumed “a task” almost impossible of accom- 

* plishment.. Well might this Macaulay and Clark- 
son group around Penn : they lived and labored 
for God, for man, and for freedom. These cre- 
ated the spirit of active, combined, practical, 
Christian benevolence, which is now embodied 
in “Exeter Hall,” but the utterance of which our 
elegant rhetorician once described as “a bray.” 
The man who could thus write, he being, too, the 
son of Z. Macaulay ; and the man who, being of 
the middle class, could write with such ostenta- 
tious complacency from “ Windsor Castle,” could 
not write congenially of Wii11am Penn, and is 
too worldly and unspiritual to be competent 
either to estimate true greatness or to be the 
worthy historian of England and her spiritual 
heroes. 
AGRICOLA. 
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MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is a curious fact that while there are in this 
State some two hundred Congregational churches’ 
there are but two or three Associations of pas- 
tors, such as exist everywhere in New England. 
This is owing partly to the fact that so many 
Congregational churches have connected them- 
selves with Presbyteries, and have Presbyterian 
pastors ; and partly to the existence of Associa- 
tions in which the churches are represented after 
the manner of a Presbytery.* It sometimes hap- 
pens that the Congregational pastor of a Con- 
gregational church unites with a Presbytery be- 
cause there is no other ecclesiastical body in 
his vicinity with which he can unite. If a Congre- 
gational minister, as sometimes happens, is called 
to be the pastor of a Presbyterian church, he is 
expected to join the Presbytery as a matter of 
course; though the Plan of Union plainly sup- 
poses the existence of Associations and other 
Congregational bodies in the same district with 
Presbyteries and Synods. Thus Congregational 
churches and pastors become absorbed inthe 
Presbyterian Church, Now it strikes us that 
the Congregational pastors throughout the State, 
owe it to themselves, to their churches, to the 
principles of their fathers, and to the just inter- 
pretation of the Plan of Union itself, to organize 
within convenient districts Associations after 
the manner of New England. Why join a Pres- 
bytery any more thana Classis? Why not have 
their own mode of association and fellowship * 

If Congregational ministers do not unite with 
Presbytery, Congregational churches will soon 
begia to question the expediency of their send- 
ing delegates toa body so foreign to themselves 
in its spirit and constitution. 

An Association differs from a Presbytery in its 
component parts, in the objects for which it exists, 
and in the principles which lie at its basis. In 
New England, an Association consists only of 
the pastors of neighboring churches, and of other 
ordained ministers of the gospel exercising their 
ministry within its bounds, In most of the 
associations in this State as we have said, the 
churches are represented by delegates. This is 
a departure from the general usage of New Eng- 
land ;—a practice which has grown up in imita- 
tation of Presbyterianism, or under the loose ope- 
ration of the “ Plan of Union,” and it is believed 
to be a dangerous innovation upon the customs 
of our fathers—dangerous to the liberties of the 
churches. The churches have nothing to fear 
from a mere association of their pastors “ to con- 
sult the duties of their office ;’ such a body has 
no legislative or judicial authority over them; 
and whatever recommendations it may make for 
“the common interest of the churches,” can have 
only a moral influence. But a permanent body, 
consisting either wholly or in part of represent- 
atives of the churches, as history testifies, will 
be prone to magnify its office by intermeddling 
with their affairs, and by legislating for them 
In a body so constituted we may discover the 
germs of ecclesiastical despotism. An indepen- 
dent self-existence and self-control, is the true 
strength and glory of Congregational churches. 
While they interchange acts of Christian court- 
esy, sympathy and fellowship, as occasion may 
require, they do not need the protecting wing of 
any ecclesiastical body over them. 

But though an Association does not assume to 
represent the churches, or to act in their behalf, 
it comes into delightiul contact with them in de- 
votional exercises at its stated meetings ; it col- 
lects and embodies in one schedule, the statistics 
of their growth ; and consults their highest wel- 
fare in guarding with a jealons eye the character 
and the qualifications of the Christian ministry. 

By established usage an Association is accus- 
tomed “to examine candidates for the ministry, 
and by a certificate of approbation, (commonly 
called a license,) to recommend to the churches 
such as are duly qualified."* This arrangement 
has proved highly advantageous to the churches. 
Any local church, or any body of Christians, 
might issue similar certificates of approbation ; 
but such a certificate is valued by the known 
standing of the body from which it comes ; and 
the associated pastors of a given district, may be 
presumed to have a character before the public 
for intelligence and piety, which would impart 
to their recommendation a value which might not 
pertain to a certificate from any equal number of 
church members less generally known. 

“The certificate of approbation, or license to 
preach, confers on the candidate no ecclesiastical 
rank or authority.”+ It only recommends him to 
the churches at large, as in the judgment of the 
Association fitted for the work of the ministry. 
Such a recommendation is needed; for while it 
is the liberty and the duty of every believer to 
proclaim the Gospel, there is a right of hearing 
as wellas a right of speech, and it is not the 
right of any and every Christian to address any 
and every assembly of his fellow Christians for 
public worship. Every such assembly is the 
guardian of its own pulpit, and the regulator of 
its own religious services. The preaching of the 
Gospel, in the common acceptation of that term, 
is the function of those who are designated to 
that work, by the approbation, formal or implied, 
either of a particular church, or of some other 
body competent to judge of their qualifications, 

whose recommendation will be respected by the 
churches. In the Baptist communion, individual 
churches sometimes exercise the right of licen- 
sing their own members to preach; still, as an 
additional security against imposition, and also 
as a matter of courtesy, it is usual for a church, 
in some way, to obtain a favorable expression of 
opinion from neighboring ministers and churches, 
before granting a full license to a candidate for 
the ministry. There is a growing conviction of 
the importance of this precaution, in order to keep 
unworthy or incompetent men out of the minis- 
try. Among Congregationalists, the duty of 
examining the capacities and qualifications of 
candidates for the ministry, is, by common con- 
sent, and with manifest propriety, committed to 
those already in the ministry. Not that they 
have any peculiar spiritual gifts to impart; not 
that any divine prerogative is vested in them as 
an order; not that a consecrating virtue oozes 
through their ten fingers, like the oil that dripped 
from the hand of Moses upon the head of Aaron ; 
but that they having already made proof of the 
ministry, being exercised in theological learning, 
and in the interpretation of Scripture, and. being 
conversant with all that pertains to the sacred 
office, are the most competent judges of the gifts 
and qualifications of those who are seeking to 
enter the ministry, and through a becoming jeal- 
ousy for the honor of their calling, are likely to 
observe with care the principle involved in the 
injunction given by Paul to Timothy: The things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shail be 
able to teach others also. 2 Tim. 2: 2. 

But though the Association is the body by 
which candidates are licensed, it is not the body 
by which ministets are ordained. Ordination, 
among Congregational churches, is understood to 
be the act of the particular church over which a 
pastor is to be placed, performed through a coun- 
cil of churches convened for the purpose by in- 
vitation of said church, and thereby expressing 
public approbation of its proceedings in the 
premises. “For,” saith the Cambridge Platform, 
“if the people may elect officers, which is the 
greater, and wherein the substance of the office 
doth consist, they may much more, occasion and 
need so requiring, impose hands in ordination, 
which is less, and but the accomplishment of the 
other ;” nevertheless the counsel of other churches 
is sought in this solemn and important transac- 
tion. 

As an Association is not, like a Presbytery, an 
ordaining body, the licentiate is not “under its 
care” in the sense in which that phrase is under- 
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ing himself to a coungil, or any other écclesine 
tical body (among Congregationalists) for 

tion, does not need a formal dismission from the 
Association which gave him license to preach. 
His ordination terminates his connection with 
that Association ; and he is to enter into new re- 
lations, not as a candidate, but as a minister. 
The license is itself a sufficient dismission and 
recommendation to any ordaining body to whom 
it may be presented.” 

But while the licentiate is not under the care 
of the Association, in any sense which makes 
him a quasi member of the body, yet the Associ- 
ation, if at any time they shall see cause, may 
revoke the certificate of approbation which they 
have given him. This of course should never 
be done without due notice to the lieentiate, and 
a candid investigation of whatever is alleged 
against his character as a candidate for the sacred 
office. 

The members of an Association, having united 
in a common declaration of faith, and for their 
common benefit, watch over each other in this 
relation ; and, accordingly, the Association takes 
cognizance of any matters of scandal or of heresy 
alleged against any of its members. If an accus- 
ed brother is found guilty of any scandal or her- 
esy, for which he onght to be deposed from the 
ministry, (by a council properly convened, or 
other competent authority,) the Association may 
expel him from their fellowship, and declare him 
to be no longer in communion with them as a 
minister of Christ. 

An Association should be distinguished from 
a Consociation, a body almost peculiar to Con- 
necticut. The Consociation is a standing council, 
composed of the pastorsand a delegate from each 
church, ina given district, to which are commonly 
referred the ordination and dismissal of pastors 
within its limits, and the examination of cases 
of difficulty in or between the consociated 
churches. Each Consociation has, however, a 
constitution of its own, to which each church 
gives its free assent, on being received into the 
body ; and a church may at any time withdraw 
from the Consociation, by its own act, and main- 
tain an independent existence. 

An Association should be distinguished, like- 
wise, from a Conference, as it exists in some of 
the New England States, especially in Maine. 
“The churches of Maine meet by their pastors 
and delegates, in stated conventions, called Con- 
ferences. Each Conference has its own consti- 
tution, and is designed to include the churches of 
a county, or of some other convenient district. 

The rules of the Conference expressly forbid 
the exercise of any authority or control over the 
churches. The meetings are held, not to receive 
appeals or complaints, or to inquire after error 
and disorders, but for united prayer, for the exten- 
sion of Christian intercourse and acquaintance 
between the members of different churches, for 
mutual instruction by the discussion of such 
questions as arise from time to time, for devising 
and imparting aid to feeble churches, and for pro- 
moting, in all such ways, the prosperity of reli- 
gion.” 

Similar Conferences might, perhaps, be estab- 
lished with advantage among the Congregational 
churches in this State; or if organized bodies of 
this description would be objections le, great 
good could not fail to result from an occasional 
conference of the churches. 

It is a peculiar and an important feature of the 
Congregational order, that it provides in this sim- 
ple manner for the fraternal association of pas- 
tors and other ordained ministers of the gospel, 
with a view to their intellectual and spiritual 
improvement. Without claiming the least au- 
thority over them, or infringing at all upon their 
liberties, such an Association exerts a healthful 
moral influence upon the churches within its 
bounds, by drawing their appointed teachers into 
closer sympathy, harmonizing their views, dis- 
tributing their burdens, counseling, aiding and 
strengthening them in their labors, and inciting 
them to higher attainments in knowledge and 
piety. 

In the early history of New England, ordained 
ministers not in the pastoral office were un- 
known. The early ministers of New England 
had no difficulty about demitting the ministry. 
As the pastor of a church was, in theory at 
least, a brother of the church cal!ed to that office, 
so on relinquishing his charge—an unfrequent 
event in those times—he became again a mere 
brother of a particular church, not an officer in 
the church general, although he might still occa- 
sionally exercise his gift of preaching. There 
was then, however, no call for the services of 
ministers in connection with theological semina- 
ries and benevolent societies, or as evangelists to 
preach the Gospel among the destitute. Even 
Eliot, while laboring among the Indians, retained 
his pastoral connection with the church at Rox- 
bury. It is on many accounts desirable that an 
Association should consist chiefly of those who 
are in the pastoral office; and while it excludes 
no respectable minister from its fellowship, and 
makes no essential distinction among its mem- 
bers, it should never become, even in appearance, 
an organization for perpetuating the ministry as 
a standing order separate from the churches. 


other Presbytery. . . . But a candidate ce 


* Congregational Order, p. 306. tf Do. p. 308. 
¢ Chap. 9, sec.4. § Congregational Order, p. 308. 
SILENT INFLUENCINGS, 

We do not always understand how powerful 
these are; if we did, we should be almost afraid 
to live. When some incident occurs to remind 
us of it, or some noticeable illustration of it is 
given in our experience, we are startled for the 
moment into surprise and awe. Our ordinary 
life seems wonderful and fearful : it becomes in- 
vested upon the instant with an immeasurable re- 
sponsibility. 

A parent lets fall a remark before a thoughtful 
and sensitive child, which arrests his attention. 
It may have been merely the tone in which it 
was uttered, or the peculiar collocation of its 
words, or some equally insignificant circumstance 
connected with it which makes him notice it, and 
the parent has no idea that he Aas noticed it. He 
hardly thinks of it, indeed, again, but loses it in 
the instant rush and press of life. But it sticks 
for some reason in the child’s thoughts, and will 
not out; and years after, it is freshly remem- 
bered. A whole system of action and belief has 
sometimes been drawn out of such a remark, and 
the destiny has been shaped by it. 

A man of cultivation and social attractiveness, 
especially if he hold some position of influence 
and distinction, as a journalist, a statesman, a 
professional man, is often little aware—because 
he has strangely forgotten the days of bis own 
boyhood—how wide and permanent are the in- 
fluences he leaves upon the society he passes 
through. What he says, may not be remembered ; 
but what he ds, will be. Many think of him with 
pleasure, and with a secret wish to know him 
and be guided by him, of whom he does not 
think at all. And if his life and words consis- 
tently show forth the true, generous, high-minded 
character, he will do much toward training the 
quick and eager minds about him, to the same high 
qualities. The memory of his example will re- 
press their inclinations to wrong, and will stimu- 
late to new effort for nobleness of character and 
largeness of culture. So a beautiful, accom- 
plished and winning woman, is the cynosure of 
more eyes than she herself knows of, and there 
are many young and ardent hearts, in her sex 
and in the other, who love to think of her, to 
imitate her social manners, to train the thoughts 
and words into the fashion of hers ; whose hope 
it is, and the star of their desire, some day to win 
her thought and regard. Even after she has 
passed away from the earth, the thought of her 
gentleness and grace and truth of character, may 
linger like an essence about the thoughts, and 
with. regret for her loss, will mingle the joyful 
recollection of her excellencies, and the glad 
hope of meeting her in heaven. 

It is a wonderful, intricate, sensitive system— 
this of human thought and life. The influences 
that circulate through it are silent as light, and 
yet binding as gravity. They pass noiselessly 
into the soul, but they stand there oftentimes 
more durably than if cut into Egyptian granite. 





They imbue and characterize the spirit indelibly. 
It is @ fearful thing to live and move—either 
as influencing. or as being influenced—in such a 
system ; andit gives motives to individual watch- 
fulness and holiness, and the continuous exer- 
cise of all gracious and kindly affections, which 
it seems impossible to surpass. 


THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


_ The Calendar speaking of “the mode in whicb 
a General Council arrives at its decisions,” says 
that on that subject “ there are only two theories.” 
It defines the two theories as follows. 

“One, that which is held by the Anglican 
Church ; 4nd the other, that which is held by 
ultra-Protestants, and, since development has 
come out, by Romanists. The first of these theo- 
ries is this: That when a General Council meets, 
it solemnly testifies what as matter of history has 
always been the faith of the Church, and pro- 
ounds it more distinctly, and guards, it may be 
y negative statements, against error. Its claim 
to authority, therefore, and acceptance, rests on 
its character as a witness vo a great fact. On the 
other hand, the second theory holds as follows : 
That a General Council meets, argues dialectically 
debates, concludes, and propounds its own excog- 
itated doctrine; which doctrine 1s accepted by 
the Papist on the ground of plenary infallibility ; 
and accepted or rejected by the ultra-Protestant, 
according to the view which he may take of the 
character and capacities of the individuals com- 
posing the Council.” 

This last theory confounds two things, which 
the Anglican keeps entirely distinct, so far as the 
mode of reaching them is concerned, viz: the 
doctrine, and the terms in which that doctrine is 
expressed positively, or guarded negatively. To 
arrive at the true doctrine, the Council uses testi- 
mony, not reasoning; fact, not argument. The 
modes of expression, indeed, are arrived at by 
consideration, but from the very nature of the 
case, they must be sufficient. 

We are by no means sure that we understand 
all this, for it seems to us that some of the 
‘modes of expression” adopted by the Calendar 
must have been “arrived at” without any very 
exact consideration. But if we do not quite mis- 
understand the whole of what we have quoted, 
the writer means to deny that there is or ever 
has been any such thing as progress on the part 
of the church in the knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine. He denies, if we understand him at all, 
that the Nicene Council and the discussions of 
that age contributed anything to the right under- 
standing of the doctrine concerning the Trinity of 


Council met, it had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion what do the Scriptures teach concerning the 
points in controversy between Arius and Atha- 
nasius; it had no other duty or concern but to 
“testify what as a matter of history had always 
been the faith of the Church.” Now the plain 
history is that before the era of the Arian Con- 
troversy and the Council of Nice, the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not as well defined and under- 
stood in the Church as it was afterward. The 


creeds (the Apostles’ and the Nicene) are reci 
as aa act of worship. This is the faith in whi 
the Church assembles before God. This is the 
faith in which confession, supplication and 
thanks are offered at the throne of grace. The 
thirty-nine articles on the other hand are state- 
ments of doctrine accepted and asserted by that 
particular confederacy of Christian congrega- 
tions, and made in part the basis of their union. 


- oe 


A QUESTION OF PHILANTHROPY. 


One.of our most respectable and influential 
secular journals has an article entitled “The 
Wilmot Proviso as a question of Philanthropy.” 
Much mystification, intentional or unintentional, 
arises from the constant use of the phrase Wil- 
mot Proviso. The question of the adoption of 
the measure appropriately designated by that 
name is not the question now before the country. 
The Wilmot Proviso is simply a declaration on 
the part of Congress pledging the faith of that 
body to the exclusion of slavery from all terri- 
tory hereafter to be acquired by the United States. 
Undoubtedly such a declaration would be a most 
important measure. Undoubtedly it ought to be 
understood beyond al! possible equivocation or 
controversy, that the idea of acquiring Cuba or 
any additional portions of the terra caliente of 
Mexico as a market for the slave trade must no 
longer be entertained in any quarter. Nothing 
short of that understanding, fixed and settled in 
the public mind, will put an end to the agitations 
about slavery. Mr. Clay’s compromise, as we 
remarked, does not touch that question. All Mr. 
Clay’s measures may be passed into acts of Con- 
gress; and the Wilmot Proviso question will re. 
main untouched, and no nearer to a settlement 
than before. The rejection of the Wilmot Proviso 
by Congress a hundred times will not prevent the 
question from coming up again, as long as there 
remains any chance of our acquiring new terri- 
tories for the infamous slave trade. 

The question now before the country is of a 
very different nature. It is whether slavery 
shall be introduced by the legislation of Con- 
gress, directly or indirectly, into territories into 
which slavery was long ago abolished. This is 
the question which is now commonly talked of 
at the South and at the North under the name of 
Wilmot Proviso; and this is virtually the ques- 
tion which our contemporary undertakes to argue 


God and the person of Christ. When that great| as a question of philanthropy. It is the ques- 


tion whether Congress shall take effectual mea- 
sures to prevent the introduction of Slavery into 
the territories acquired from Mexico. And our 
contemporary argues against all such measures, 
| first on the ground that the permanent existence 
or non-existence of slavery in those territories 
does not depend at all on what Congress does or 
neglects to do ; and secondly, on the ground that 
the evil prevented by the prohibition of slavery 





faith of the Church had been summed up in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Arius proposed an erroneous 
definition of Christ’s nature, and of his relation to 
the Godhead ; and this led to a new investigation. 
The testimony of the Scriptures was collated, 
analyzed, summed up, and as the result of a whole 
age of discussion in which all parties ‘argued 
dialectically, debated, concluded and propounded 
their several excogitated doctrines, the Nicene 
Creed was formed and completed. Inthe progress 
of another century, the Athanasian Creed came 
into existence, marking precisely all that had 
been excogitated and concluded by ever so much 
debate and dialectic argument after the Nicene 
Council. The history of their doctrines, might 
be cited in illustration of the same point. What 
one doctrine is there in any orthodox system of 
theology, which has not been evolved from the 
Scriptures and brought into the form of a defined 
and settled doctrine by controversy * All Chris- 
tians from the beginning knew that all men are 
lost, “by nature children of wrath,” and that 
Christ is the Redeemer and Savior; but how in- 
adequately was the doctrine of original sin under- 
stood in the Church, how vaguely and loosely 
was it held, till the time of the Pelagian contro- 
versy. 

In one point of view, no doubt, it is true of 
every General Council, that “its claim to autho- 
rity and acceptance rests on its character as a 
witness to a great fact.” But what is the “ great 
fact” to which a Genera! Council, or any other 
Council, is a competent witness! Simply the 
fact of its own belief on the points which it 
undertakes to decide, or at the most the fact that 
such is the belief of the Church as represented 
in that Council. The moment it goes beyond the 
range of its own personal knowledge—that is, 
the personal knowledge of the bishops and doc- 
tors there assembled ; the moment it undertakes 
to testify ‘“ what has always been the faith of the 
Church,” or what has been the faith of the 
Church in any former generation, it testifies to 
that which it has, on the whole, no better means 
of knowing than we have. A diligent and en- 
lightened church historian of the present day is 
far more competent to ascertain what was believ- 
ed in the ages before the Nicene Council, than 
were the members of that Council themselves, 
whether collectively or individually. Still more, 
if the question is concerning what is taught and 
what is not taught in the Scriptures, the autho- 
rity of the Nicene Council, or of the Council of 
Trent, or of any other general council is of no 
great moment. The doctrine, then, which hap- 
pens to be set forth by a general council, is 
“accepted or rejected by the ultra Protestant”— 
and indeed by every Protestant—not “ according 
to the view which he may take of the character 
and capacities of the individuals composing the 
Council,” but only according to the conformity 
or disagreement between the doctrine propounded 
by the Council and the doctrine directly or indi- 
rectly taught in the Scriptures. 

The Calendar makes a distinction between 
“the doctrine and the terms in which that doc- 
trine is expressed positively or guarded nega- 
tively.” In the light of this distinction, the 
“Anglican theory” seems io be that “the doc- 
trine” held by the Church has always from the 
beginning been the same, one and immutable ; 
while “the terms” in which the doctrine is éx- 
pressed or in which false doctrine is denied, are 
capable of change and improvement in the pro- 
gress of discussion. But this distinction seems 
not quite so clear as the writer probably sup- 
posed it to be. Progressive accuracy and cor- 
rectness in the statement of a doctrine—pro- 
gressive exactness in the definition of a doc- 
trine, including all that discussion has proved to 
be true, and excluding all that discussion has 
proved to be false—involves, if we mistake not, 
something like progress in the doctrine itself as 
understood and held by the Church. 

Had the distinction been attempted between 
the faith of the Church, religiously and spiritu- 
ally considered, and the doctrine of the Church, 
intellectually or logically considered, perhaps the 
writer would have been more successful. The 
faith of the Christian is his religion; the objects 
of his spiritual confidence and love, and of his 
worship, are his faith; the grounds of his hopes 
and joys, the sources of his penitence, his devo- 
tion, his self-denial, and his Christian activity, 
the motives which inspire and actuate his sanc- 
tification,—are his faith ;—and in that sense the 
faith of the Church, holding fast the testimonies 
of God in the Scriptures, is the same in all ages. 
Faith, subjectively considered, is an exercise of 
those faculties which belong to the religious or 
spiritual side of our nature. Doctrine, on the 
other hand, as the word is commonly used in 
theological writings, is an attempt to represent 
the objects of faith, more or less exactly, in the 
form of scientific statements, statements addressed 
exclusively to the intellectual faculty. Faith 
fastens upon the facts of the Gospel and of the 
Bible. Doctrine analyzes these facts and re- 
solves them in whole or in part, correctly or in- 
correctly, into the abstract principles which un- 
derlie them. While faith therefore has been in 
an important sense the same from the beginning, 
doctrine is in its nature capable of change and 
progress. faith of the Church from the be- 
ginning, ged the doctrine of the Trinity as 
the Scriptures inyolvevit ; and that doctrine was 
in process of time evolved and defined by discus- 
aion, 





would be less than the evil occasioned thereby. 

| The whole argument is set aside by a plain 
| statement of the case as it is. The territories of 
_ the Union, till such time as they are erected into 
States, are under the government of Congress as 
the supreme legislative power of the Union. It 
is the duty of Congress to give to those territories 
such regulations as shall establish order, peace, 
justice, and what is the same thing, Liperty. It 
is the duty of Congress to make such regulations 
as shall secure to every human being, living, or 
hereafter to live, upon the soil of those territories, 
equal and exact justice—protection in the exer- 
cise and enjoyment of all inalienable human 
rights—legal security against all sorts of vio- 
lence and oppression—protection in his person, 
in his domestic relations and affections, in his 
industry and the use and enjoyment of its legiti- 
mate products, in the improvement of his own 
mind by knowledge, in the education of his 
children for usefulness and happiness, and in 
worshiping God according to his own conscience. 
It is just this, neither more nor less, which is de- 
manded when we demand that slavery shall not 
be permitted to enter those territories. The de- 
mand is briefly this—that in those territories all 
men shall be equal betore the law—equally un- 
der its control, equally under its protection. 

The great question whether Congress shall 
make such regulations, is not at all a question of 
philanthropy. It is simply a question of sustice. 
The demand of certain Southern demagogues and 
negro-dealers, whose hands our contemporary is 
constantly holding up and whose arms it is 
making strong—is simply that Congress shall 
directly or indirectly establish and legalize 
throughout those territories a system of the 
plainest and grossest injustice—a system never 
surpassed in atrocity—a system abhorred alike 
by civilization, humanity and religion. Whether 
to establish such a system in territories under 
the sovereign legislation of Congress—whether 
to consent to its establishment, even with an in- 
direct and silent consent—is not a question of 
philanthropy, unless it is a question of philan- 
thropy to do evil that good may come. 

We will make this plain by a parable. Two 
men, A. and B., are partners in business; and, 
with some occasional diversities of opinion and 
temper, they have gone along together, on the 
whole, quite comfortably and prosperously. At 
last, on some emergency in their affairs, A. says 
to B., “Here are two of our neighbors whose 
houses are largely supplied with silver plate. I 
know how we can break into both of those 
houses to-night, and by getting possession of 
that silver we can very considerably augment 
our means of extending our business.” B. re- 
plies, with disgust and indignation, that he can- 
not listen to such a proposal. “But remember,” 
says A., “I hold that I have a perfect right to 
take possession of that property if only I can lay 
my hands upon it; and if you do not give your 
consent and coéperation, I will dissolve the part- 
nership immediately, and will blow your brains 
out besides.” “Doas you please,” says B., “I 
will never consent to such villainy.” At this 
juncture some wise man suggests a compromise. 
Let B. consent to help A. in robbing one of those 
two houses, and A. on his part will consent to 
let the other go unviolated. “No,” replies B., 
“T cannot consent to be a partner in so villainous 
a transaction.” “Hush!” says the cool compro- 
miser, “do not be so excited :—let us look at 
this matter as a question of philanthropy. You 
see that A. is determined to have his way; he is 
a very violent man, and there is no telling what 
he may not do if he is thwarted. The plan which 
I propose is plainly a less evil than his, and of 
two evils you ought certainly to choose the least. 
Just think how much good you may do by saving 
one of those houses from being plundered. I do 
not regard it as a question of business or a ques- 
tion of personal gain but only as a question of 
PHILANTHROPY !” 
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MORE ABOUT DR. BUSHNELL. 


A letter from sundry members of the Hartford 
North Association to the members of the Hart- 
ford Central Association, has been published 
in gveral newspapers, to which it appears to 
have been communicated. We have not been 
requested to publish it, except by an anonymous 
correspondent. Yet it would have appeared in our 
columns this week had it not been accidentally 
excluded. Next week we hope to make room 
for it, and for some remarks upon it. 


ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES. 


We are happy to learn that Prof.O0. M. Mitchel 
of the Cincinnati Observatory, who has been 
lecturing this winter on his favorite department 
of science to large and gratified audiences at 
New Orleans, and more recently in our own 
vicinity at Hartford and New Haven, is expected 
to deliver a brief course, before his return west- 
ward, in this city and in Brooklyn. His Lectures 
here three years since attracted much attention 
among our most intelligent and cultivated circles ; 
and we believe that we but speak the judgment 
of all who heard them, in saying that they were 
in all important respects among the best speci- 
mens of their class. Perspicuous in statement, 
simple in method and comprehensive in reach, 
there was also a si loftiness of conception 
and thought in them, exceedingly appropiate 
to the majesty of their theme. One’s i 

to impression from what are called “popular 








In the Protestant Episcopal Church the two | Lectures” is very apt to get worn out after a few | feels the more sensibly, and understands the more 
d | courses, and as he comes to see that the contri- 
jvance of machinery for popular effects is by no 


means confined to the boards of a theatre. But 
we hope never to be in a mood of mind in which 
we cannot feel again that exhilarating sense of 
elevation and wonder which more than once 
filled our thoughts as we listened before to Prof. 
M., while his winged and luminous analysis 
bore us easily and steadily on its buoyant uplift 
to the view of the vast celestial systems. 

The Lectures proposed to be delivered this 
winter are three in number; one, we believe, 
upon the Cosmogony ; one upon the connections 
of electro-magnetism with astronomical laws ; 
and ove upon the recent discoveries and theories 
of Struvé. The subjects are interesting, and out 
of the line of the author's previous Lectures. 
We bespeak for them a hearing from the practi- 
cal Ptolemaists of the metropolis. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN CENTRAL NEW 
YORK—ORGANIZATION OF A CHURCH AT OWESO. 
Our attention has been turned of late to the 

number of Congregational churches in the inte- 

rior of this State which are not publicly known 
as such, but are connected with Presbyteries, and 
are reported as Presbyterian churches in the 
minutes of the General Assembly. We intend 
to prosecute our inquiries till we shall obtain, if 
possible, a complete catalogue of such churches. 

S$ a specimen of this anomalous state of things, 

we give the following facts. 

Of thirteen churches in Cortland Presbytery, 

only two are Presbyterian! and yet there is no 

intimation in the minutes of the General Assem- 
bly that there is a single Congregational church 
in that Presbytery. 

The church at Groton, Tompkins county, is in- 
dependent. 

The following churches connected with Tioga 
Presbytery are Congregational: Berkshire, Bing- 
hamton (2d), Maine, Newark Valley, Richford, 
West Newark ; and in the Presbytery of Chenan- 
go, the churches of Coventry, Guilford, Oxford, 
Sherburne, and Triangle are Congregational. The 
churches in Candor, Tioga county, was organized 
in 1808, as a Congregational church ; but in 1831, 
mainly through the influence of the then officiating 
minister, it was persuaded to become Presbyterian 
so far as to elect ruling elders; but the church 
was never fully satisfied with having given up 
its affairs into the hands of a few, and recently 
the elders resigned their office, and the church 
voted to resume the Congregational form of gov- 
ernment. We hope the next minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will mark this change. 

In Delaware Presbytery the following churches 
are Congregational: Davenport, Deposit, Frank- 
lin, Harpersfield, Meredith, Sidney Plains, and the 
first church in Walton. Most of these places 
are county seats. 

In Otsego Presbytery, the churches at Unadilla 
and Otego are Congregational; and in Onondaga 
Presbytery, the churches of Lafayette, Otisco and 
Pompey Hill and Center. There are doubtless 
others in those counties not yet reported to us; 
but the minutes of the General Assembly claim 
all these as regular Presbyterian churches. Is 
this absorption what was contemplated by the 
Plan of Union ? 

This isa specimen of the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion of Central New York. We would request 
some friend in each county of the State to for- 
ward to us the number and names of Congrega- 
tional churches in his county which are connect- 
ed with Presbyteries. Those who wish to under- 
stand the true position of Congregationalism in 
the State, would do well to check upon the map 
each town having a Congregational church or 
churches, that the real strength of the denomina- 
tion may thus be made visible, and that it may 
also appear to whom, according to the doc- 
trine of prescription set up in certain quarters, 
the ecclesiastical domain of Centra) and Western 
New York really pertains. We should not be 
surprised if it should appear that there are more 
Congregational than Presbyterian churches in 
the State. What those churches need is to come 
to a practical recognition of each other as mem- 
bers of one family—independent but affiliated 
churches of Christ. 

The church in Owego is said to be the only 
church in Tioga county having the Presbyterian 
form of government. This church was origi- 
nally Congregational, but for some cause as- 
sumed the Presbyterian form in 1831, the very 
year in which the General Assembly voted to ex- 
clude from its body all lay delegates who were 
not ordained ruling elders. ‘This change of gov- 
ernment gave dissatisfaction to a large minority 
of the church at Owego, a dissatisfaction which 
increased from year to year, until it was judged 
expedient for the Congregational brethren to 
withdraw and organize a new church, which 
they accordingly did on the 19th instant. The 
following document, submitted to the Council on 
that occasion, will justify their course to every 
candid mind. The Chairman of the Committee, 
by whom it is signed, is of a family well known 
in Massachusetts, and has been clerk of the State 
Assembly in New York. 

To the Ecclesiastical Council convened at Owego 
Feb. 19, 1850, for the purpose of organizing a 
Congregational Church. 

In organizing as a church of Christ, and in 
asking the aid of a Council to assist in that or- 

nization, we are influenced only by a sense of 
duty, and a desire to place ourselves under that 
form of church government which we deem most 
in accordance with Scripture rule. A very con- 
siderable number of us were mong up Congre- 
gationalists, and we still sac y regard our 
early associations and cling with fervor and 
affection to that form of church government 
which our New England fathers adopted, and 
under which their churches have prospered. 

Some of us became members of the Presbyterian 

church in this place from necessity rather than 

choice—there being no Congregational church 
here at the time of our connection ; and subscrib- 
ing fully to the articles of faith and covenant, as 
adopted by that church in its original Congrega- 
tional organization, we did not deem the difference 
in government a sufficient reason to debar our- 
selves from the privileges and duties of member- 
ship. Some of us were members when the church 
was Congregational; and notwithstanding the 
supposed necessity which seemed to require it to 
adopt Presbyterian government, we have ever 

tained f e for that mode in which we 
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were nurtured. 
In separating from the Presbyterian Church we 
desire not to place ourselves in an antagonistic 
ition. We love that church. Its great object 
1s also our object, and our long association in its 
communion has endeared to us its members. We 
object only to its mode of government, and in this 
dissent we are earnest and conscientious. We 
like not a government vested in a bench of elders 
—because are more likely to be swayed by 
extraneous influences than the whole body; nor 
can they be supposed to represent the wishes of 
the church. They act as the church without con- 
sultation with its members, or a knowledge of their 
desires; and it may nearre that they as frequently 
carry out the design of the minister—who from 
his position often wields a potent influence—as 
of the church they profess to represent; and 
sometimes cases will arise in which the church 
and the minister are at issue. In a word, the 
minister and elders are the Church, while the great 
~ of members are mere ciphers. : 
he effect of this system is felt in all the rami- 
fications - Penge to business. ~ —— 
ing 0 elders, or session, who cons 
wpe the dard, onan to preclude the neces- 
sity of calling together the whole body, because 
in business matters the members have no part 
nor lot. Hence it is not unfrequent—nay it isa 
fact to which all can testify, that members of the 
same church are not even personally acquainted 
with each other. They are not present at the 
examination of candidates for membership, and 
they see them only when that act is consumma- 
ted. They know nothing of the Christian char- 
acter of those whom they are publicly called 
upon to fellowship, other than the fact that they 
have passed the ordeal reqtired by the rules of 
the church, and with this must be satisfied. 
In our view this tends to n spirituality 
the members, and coldness, apathy and 
assume its place. 

We prefer a Congregational form of govern- 
ment because all the members of the church, as 
such, are under equal obligations and are entitled 
to equal privileges. They receive or dismiss, 
judge upon the accused, and thus become 

uainted with, and interested in the welfare of 
each one of their brethren. ili 
who 


wo 





fully, the duties and importance of his station. 

In this view we think we are fully borne out 
by Scripture rule. : 

Christ says: “Moreover, if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between him and thee alone: if he shall hear. 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he 
will not hear thee, then take one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he neglect to 
hear thee, tell it unto the church: but if he neglect 
to hear the church let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican.” 

We are of the opinion that the term church, as 
here spoken of, means the whole body of its 
members—not a delegated few. And if Christ 
intended that the voice of the church be wer 
to expel, then, by parity of reasoning, the church, 
asa church, possesses fully the governing power. 
But it is not our design to institute a compari- 
son between Presbyterianism and Congregation- 
alism. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that 
we prefer the Congregational mode of govern- 
ment, and desire to return to it. The country 
around us is rapidly filling up, and many of those 
settling in our midst emigrate from a Congrega- 
tional community. These want a home, and we 
are desirous to provide one for them; and in 
doing so we wish not to infringe upon or inter- 
fere with the rights of any other denomination. 
To conclude, we part with our Presbyterian 
brethren in sorrow, not in anger. We have been 
long associated with them, and we love the doc- 
trines and cherish the sentiments of the articles 
of faith under which we have been united. A 
difference of opinion in regard to government 
shall not lead .us to disparage their sincerity as 
Christians, nor their fren wre in promoting the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom. We love and fel- 
lowship them as co-workers in the cause of God, 
and we will stand by and aid in all their efforts 
to extend the precepts and influences of our holy 
religion. Thus, though differing in what is non- 
essential to salvation, yet conscientiously believ- 
ing our views to be those of the Bible—we will 
harmonize and act with them in the great work 
of man’s redemption, praying that the - strife 
which shall ever exist between us shall be— 
which shall love God best and serve him most. 

With this brief exposition of our views and 
feelings, we respectfully ask an organization as 
a separate church, under the Congregutiona! 
mode of government, to be called “The Owego 
Congregational Church.” 

In behalf of the applicants, 

A. H.Catnoun, 
N. Matson, C , 
H. W. Camp, — 

Feb.19. Jas. W. Lamorevux, 

Forty-five persons presented a joint certificate 
of dismission, from the Presbyterian Church, to 
be constituted into the new organization; of 
these about one-half were males, principally ac- 
tive men of business in the village. It appeared 
evident to the Council that there was a call for 
another church in Owego. Though the business 
section of the village was almost entirely laid 
waste by the recent fire, yet new stores are rap- 
idly going up, and the Erie railroad and the 
branch roads to Ithaca and the coal region of 
Pennsylvania, ensure a steady growth of popula- 
tion and business. The Presbyterian Church is 
left with sufficient strength, and under the minis- 
tration of its estimable pastor, Rev. Dr. Hay—the 
Moderator of the New School General Assem- 
bly—it must continue to prosper. That church 
manifested entire cordiality in the separation, 
and granted the use of their edifice for the public 
services of the organization. Dr. Hay won the 
esteem of the Council by his amenity, frankness 
and liberality. In these circumstances the Coun- 
cil could not but respond to the request to recog- 
nize the applicants as a church of Christ. 

The public services of organization were per- 
formed in the Presbyterian church, on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, the 19th, in the following or- 
der: Invocation and reading of the Scriptures, 


FLOGGING IN THE NAyy, 
We are glad to see that a public meetiy 
called for next Tuesday evening at the Tab reas _ 
to remonstrate inst the barbarous Practise of 


flogging in the Navy. The object of the me,, 
ing should awaken general interest. , 


ee 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT, 


Boston, February 25, 135. 

Messrs, Eptrors— Although Massachusetts js ¢, 
periencing nothing like a general revival of religio, 
there are very cheering indications constantly rey; ‘ 
ing themselves, that there is a much nearer approge) 
to such a condition than any recent year has wi, 
nessed. From almost every town from which we } : 
anything, we hear of an increased solemnity hb & 
reception of truth, and an unusual tenderness of cor 
science. Many towns might be mentioned. why 
there are already somewhat extensively deyelor,.. 
revivals. The Congregationalist of last week reported 
this to be the fact in Essex, Rowley, Byfield, Nor») 
ampton, Southampton, Reading, Taunton, Rando 
Abington, Weymouth, Shelburne and Belchertoy, 
Some of the churehes in this city are exhibiting jing 
cations of the special presence of the Spiri; amon 
which may be mentioned the Salem-street, Shawmy, 
and Edwards churches ; and in all there are jpg ic, 
tions of interest, giving joyous token to the ev, ; 
faith that the Lord is near. : 

GENERAL ITEMS. 

The result of the council in the Howard-stree; mat 
ter, has made its appearance in the shape of an octa, 
pamphlet of sixty pages. It is from the pen of | 
Edward Beecher, and will undoubtedly be foung , 
hari morsel for the digestion of sundry who 
nacle” in Salem, and the “ parts adjoining.” 

Rey. Samuel Strong, of New Haven, has been , 
to the pastoral care of the Fourth Congreyat 
church, in Springfield; and Mr. W. C. Whit om 
of Andover Seminary, to that of the Congregat », 
church in Stoneham. 

THE LIBERTY TREE. 

A block of fine warehouses has been recently ep 
ed by Hon. David Sears, upon the corner of Wa. 
ington and Essex-streets, upon the site of the 


iy 


ta 


stood till it was cut down by the British, in 1775. 
first meeting of resistance to the tyranny of the fatlye> 
land, was held under this tree, on the 14th of Ay gus 
1765. On the l4th of February following, it 
pruned by the “Sons of Liberty.” When the ve» 
came of the repeal of the Stamp Act, this tree w 
dressed in streamers, and cannon were fired unde: 
In August, 1775, a party of British, headed by ; 
valiant General Gage, gathered courage to make 
attack upon it, and after much labor, succeeded in | 
eling its rebel branches with the ground 
with commendable patriotism, has caused a larg: 
very handsome bass-relief of the tree, cut in frees! 
with appropriate inscriptions, to be inserted in «) 
brick wall, immediately over the spot where, for » 
many years, it waived its majestic head. 
REV. T. 8. KING’S LECTURE UPON “THOUGHT Ay 
LIFE.” 

The last lecture of the season before the “ Merea 
tile Library Association,” was delivered on Wed: 
day evening, by the somewhat anomalous theoloiny 
at present occupying the pulpit of the H 
church. His general subject might have merge: 
self, without violence, into the proposition that goo. 
ness rather than greatness is the true solution of 1) 
problem of life, or rather that true greatness is a svn 
metrical development of the moral as well as ¢) 
mental (which is goodness), rather than that one sid 


the heart, which is usually denominated greatness 


ancients demanded in their great men, developme: 
in all directions: that they be solid, efficient, and 
ergetic in the totality of their being: Col. Fre: 
would have been a greater man with them than J 





Rev. Mr. Jewell; of Newark; prayer by Rev. 
Edgar Perkins, of Homer; sermon by Rev. R. 5. 
Storrs, Jr., of Brooklyn; reading of Covenant, 
&ec., Rev. Mr. Platt, of Binghamton; consti- 
tuting prayer, Rev. Mr. Thacher, of Virgil; fel- 
lowship of the churches, Rev. Mr. Fessenden, of 
Homer ; address to the church, Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, of New York; concluding prayer, Rev. Dr. 
Hay; benediction, Rev. Mr. Wilcox. 

The church have already united upon Mr. 
Wilcox, formerly pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, as their pastor, and arrangements will be 
made forthwith to erect a suitable house of wor- 
ship. The whole affair is a pleasing illustration 
of what The Independent has all along contended 
for as the true policy of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists—to maintain their separate or- 
ganizations, without plans of union, that they 
may cooperate without jealousy or misunder- 
standing in every good work. 


CHURCH DISSOLUTION, 


We have received the Resuit or an Eceresi- 
asTIcaL CounciL, convened at Salem, Massachu- 


discovery—a tendency to wrest from nature all | 
secrets; and with us a man is weighed by his bra 
Parents stimulate and rejoice over precocious pr 
gies, who develope a tendency to curiosity and stud 
while they mourn over the robust and hearty | 
who is dull at his books, feeling that there will be 1 
“White House” for him. 

The speaker then proceeded to discuss the questi 
whether it is right that ability should thas he « 
ered as lying almost solely in the brain ?—and | 
lustrate with great pertinence and power, the posit 
that, if it is “great” for a historian to portray 
poet to sing of a noble life, it is “ greater” yet | 
that life. “The life of a saint,” said he, “js a «uw 
ment of greatness as much more winning tha 
written greatness can be, as a flower-garden is mor 


fragrant than a treatise upon botany. It is not 


much words, as the manner of saying them, th 


amount of character and personal force imprisoned it 
them, which gives weight to speech. Genius breath 
itself in looks and gestures as truly as in sylla! 
Deeds have done more for the world than word 
Europe is groaning now, not so much for great «) 
lations, as for some Washington to come and 
great life before them. 

“ Greatness of life, or goodness, is in every mar 
power, while an enormous brain is the possess 





setts, December 4, 1849, to. consider the case of 
the Howard-street Congregational church in that 
city. In May, 1847, a majority of the male 
members present at a church meeting convened 
by adjournment, voted (17 to 10) to dissolve the 
church, and appointed three of their number a 
committee to grant letters of dismission and re- 
commendation to the several members of the then 
existing body. The minority recognized the 
right of the majority to secede from the church, 
if they chose, and either form a new church or 
connect themselves with other churches already 
organized. But they recognized no authority on 
the part of the majority, to dissolve the church, 
and so to deprive the minority, against their con- 
sent and in the face of their protest, of the ben- 
efits and the enjoyments of their existing church 
relation. They still remained together, there- 
fore, maintaining the ordinances of worship, and 
claiming to be of right and in fact the original 
Howurd-street church, reduced in numbers but 
not despoiled of its identity by the action of the 
departed members. A council convened, in an- 
swer to their request, in June, 1847, acknow- 
ledged their claim, and recognized the continued 
existence of the original church; and another 
and a larger council convened last July, also re- 
cognized their existence as a church by installing 
« pastor over them. The Tabernacle church in 
Salem, however, still refused to acknowledge the 
validity of their church organization; and on the 
ground of this objection, refused to grant a letter 
of dismission to one of its members desiring to | 
join the Howard-street church. This refusal 
formed the occasion for the assembling of the 
council, whose Result is before us. 

The council was large, and eminently respect- 
able for the piety, ability, and ministerial stand- 
ing of the members composing it. The question 
presented was fully canvassed, and the result 
drawn up at length by Dr. E. Beecher. It is ex- 
ceedingly able, comprehensive and satisfactory ; 
establishing the point, it seems to us, from pre- 
cedent, reason, and scriptural principles, that a 
majority has no power to dissolve a church; 
that this must be done, if at all, bythe unani- 
mous consent and act of the members composing 
said church. We should hope that the Result 
would be widely scattered among the churches, 
and that the question which it discusses, so |umin- 
ously and convincingly, would be admitted settled. 


JANUARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The receipts of some of the leading religious 
and benevolent Societies for January, which have 
been obtained from official sources, are even 
more encouraging than those of the preceding 
month. The financial year of most of these So- 
cieties is drawing to a close, and the friends of 
each and all of them should promptly forward 
such contributions as they wish included in the 
current year. 


American Tract Society, (including $20,000 
American Bible Society, pete 
American Board of Com. for For. Miss., 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
American Home Mission Society, 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, (exclusive 
of publications sold,) 
American aos Missionary Union, 
American and Foreign Christian Union, 
from Jan. 10 to Feb. 10, 


American Bible Society from April Ist 
to January 3ist, inclusive, 

American Tract Society from April let to 
January 31st 

Amer. Board, fr 

American Baptist M 





frow 
inclusive, 
Board of Foreign and Domenic 
from June to Jan. 15th, 93,887. 








very few. We may not be able to conquer nat 

like Alexander; but we can all do something wi 
he was not great enough to do, and that is, keep so! 
we may not write as profounndly as Bacon wrote, | 


toward ourselves the enthusiasm of a nation, as N 
poleon did; but we can all do what with his greatnes 
he did not do, .ad that is, always speak ¢/ 
He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that take 
acity. Truth needs to be digested, and assin 
into the life till it is dived in every thought and » 
and act. A truly great man is not like Pompey’s | 
lar, but like the great Pyramid—its base standing 
broad and solid in the life and character, while | 
tellect is only the apex that finishes and adorns 

The style of the lecturer was clear and stron, 
occasionally brilliant. His tones were manly 
general bearing that of one who spoke with diy: 
earnestness and good sense. 

BIBLE MEETING AT THE STATE HOUS! 

On Wednesday evening, a meeting was held in! 
Hall of the Representatives, under the auspices of | 
Massachusetts Bible Society, Rev. Dr. Parkma: 
the chair. After prayer, by Rev. Dr. Sharp, the 
siding officer remarked, that as the society was a! 
to enlarge its operations, this meeting had been « 
to excite the interest of the community to 
project of supplying the State with Bibles 

C. T. Russell, Esq., of this city, was then « 
and made an address, mainly retrospective and | 
torical. “Forty years ago,” he said, * this s 
formed, and was legally incorporated seven yeu 
fore the American Bible Society, viz. Fe! 8 
The first yearly sermon was preached by Dr. (! 
ning, on which occasion the collection amount 
$513 62. He read from the minutes of the so: 
resolution, penned in 1813, to the effect that, a 
American privateer had sold, as spoil, Bibles 
amount of £160, taken from a British shiy 
were being sent from England for the use of the | 
ish colonies, therefore a subscription should be 1 
to replace them. This was done. Congress 
not do a more noble act than to restore the £1! 
the society, and thus vindicate the honor of th« 
try, as the Massachusetts Bible Society had 4 
The presiding officer here remarked that this 
scription was raised, in 1813, in State-street, wit 
couple of hours, and more money than was | 
was offered. 

Mr. Hoar, of Concord, followed in an argum¢ 
State legislation, on the subject of supplying 1! 
titnte; and Gov. Briggs closed with a very « 


speech. wee Moi 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT WASHI\UTO! 


Wasninoton Crry, Feb. 23 
Messrs. Epitoxs :—It is not easy to « 
those who are absent the same impressions 
gets here of the condition of public affairs «' ' 
Federal Capital. It is undeniable that there « 
no small degree of violent feeling among a sma!! | 
tion of the Southern members. And #0 pecu 





the state of society in the South, so morbid 
sensitiveness caused by the influence of slaver 

it is only at the utmost peril that a Southern me! 
allow any other man to outstrip bim in apperen! 
and violence for the defense of that institution. \' 
one roars, therefore, all must roar; when one ¥™! 
all must whine, “like children sitting in the mo" 
place.” Hence there is an apparent combustiblene* 
on all occasions, which superficial observers “" 

to take for a deep-seated and durable determ! at 
to break from the Union, or at any rate t °F 
something ; when, if let alone, the flurry will be ‘oe 
the most harmless thing in the world. Suc! I as 
quite sure, is the case at present. And the pro’ ' 
that the men who pretend to be thus excited * 
ready for desperate deeds for the dissolution 0! , 
Union, are not doing one thing as if they thought # 
Union was going 
img in political 
jast as it they knew 


to be dissolved. They are lay! 
office, buying lands, eng** 
combinations, and everything ¢* 
the Union was to be perpe™* 


“Liberty Tree.” That tree was planted in 1646. ap: 


Mr. Sears 


and monstrous growth of the brain at the expense o 


He commenced by an allusion to the fact, that th 


C. Calhoun. ‘The characteristic of the present aye is 


we can save our honor unsullied: we may not center 
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Cditors Gable, 


Discourses ar rue Ivaveveation or THe Rev. 
James W. per, D.D., as Proressor 
oF Ecotesiasticat History ann CHuROH 
GovBRNMENT IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AT Princeton. Delivered at Princeton, Nov. 
20, 1849, before the Directors of the Semi : 
New York : Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broad- 
way. 1850. 8vo. pp. 96. 

The first of these discourses is a sermon by Rev. 
William S. Plumer, D.D., pastor of the Franklin- 
street Presbyterian church in Baltimore. We find 
in the sermon so many really good things, in addi- 
tion to what is only goodish, that we are some- 
what reluctant to say anything about it in the 
way of fault-finding. And yet we cannot but 
marvel that, for a sermon on such an occasion, 
the Presbyterian church could not—or at least 
did not—produce something a little more scholar- 
like and complete. It is to be hoped that the 
students of Princeton will take the professors in 
the seminary rather than the directors, as models 
of concinnity in thought and style, and of the 
gravity and dignity appropriate to the pulpit. 

The sermon begins with a chapter entitled 
“Introductory Remarks,” in which the preacher 
apologizes, first, for not preaching on the history 
of the Seminary—--a subject which most obviously 
had no special relation to that occasion; and 
secondly, for not forestalling the subject which 
belonged of right to the professor whose inau- 
gural discourse was to be delivered in the even- 
ing. He comes tothe conclusion that “any sub- 
ject relating to the church, the ministry, the 
spread of the Gospel, or the means of doing good 
to the souls of men cannot be altogether inap- 
propriate.” Then he announces his text, Acts 
12: 24, “ But the word of God grew and multé 
plied,”—-and immediately adds, “The subject 
plainly brought to view in these words is the 
Efficiency of the Church of Christ.” Efficiency 
of the Church‘ What is there in this textubout 
the Church? The subject of the historical state- 
ment which the preacher has taken for his text, 
is not the Church but the word of God, and it is 
only by some circuitous argument that any pro- 
position touching the Church can be deduced from 
the statement. The sermon, however, is much 
better than might be expected from such a begin- 
ning. One of its best and most impressive para- 
graphs begins with these sentences. “ Ali good 
preaching is solemn, not gloomy, nor filled with 
whining cant, but free from levity and vanity. 
He who speaks of God, eternity, sin, salvation, 


death, judgment, heaven and hell, in a frivolous 
With a buf- 


manner, is a contemptible trifler. 
foon for a preacher, no place is as the house ot 
God, or the gate of heaven.” These weighty 


sentences seem to us to condemn some passages 
of the very discourse which theyadorn. There is 


more than one passage in which the preacher 
seems deliberately to “woo a smile.” 
where he repeats from Cotten Mather the story 
of the town of Amycle—which story can hardly 


fail to make the hearers smile, unless it either 
happens to be too stale to amuse them, or is 
spoiled in the telling. Another is the paragraph 
in which he inveighs against ignorant ministers, 
where he quotes one of South’s best pulpit jokes, 
and appropriates without acknowledgment the 
witticism which in New England is ascribed to 
the celebrated Dr. Smalley, who is reported to 


have said, in reference to certain doctrines, that 
“the foolishness of preaching” is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the preaching of foolishness. 
In the same paragraph, he argues for a learned 
ministry in this way,—‘‘Of one who had the 
leprosy in his head, the law said, ‘The priest 
shall pronounce him utterly unclean ; the plague 
is in his head”” Undoubtedly such a use of 
Scripture is very funny, especially if uttered 
with a little touch of grimace; but we could not 
help thinking doubtfully about it when, as we 
proceeded in our reading, we came to the sen- 
tence which denounces buffoonery in a preacher. 
Such things in so grave a sermon on so dignified 
an occasion, remind us of the Old Testament 
proverb about “dead flies” in the apothecary’s 
ointment. Eccl, 10: 1. 

The second discourse in this pamphlet is ‘‘a 
charge to the professor” by Rev. Wm. W. Phil- 
lips, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
in this city. More properly it is a long disserta- 
tion on “the authority, duties, and value of the 
Christian ministry,” to which is appended a short 
address to the Professor on his accession to office. 
The preliminary dissertation is perhaps quite un- 
exceptionable in matter and manner; and yet so 
void is it, on the whole, of any special pertinence 
to the occasion, that it could hardly have been 
heard without some sense of weariness. The 
“charge” proper would have been much better, 
and much more impressive, had it stood alone. 


The building is quite lost under an enormous 


portico. 


The “Inaugural Discourse” by the professor 


himself concludes the series. It is an admirable 


performance, and is worth the price of the pam- 
We congratulate our friends at Princeton, 
and the whole Presbyterian church of that con- 
nection, that the place so long occupied by Dr. 
Miller, and with so much dignity, is filled again 
In reference to the discussions that 
are to agitate the theology of the coming age, 
the department of Ecclesiastical History in our 
theological seminaries rises into the highest im- 
Such an instructor as the author of 
this discourse, will be likely to have attentive 
Little as he may intend it, 
such a mind as his, acting for a few years upon 
the successive classes in the Princeton Seminary, 
will gradually introduce, into the clerical body of 
that great and growing communion, a new style 
of theological erudition, new habits of thought 
and reasoning on theological subjects, and new 
It would be 
happy for the churches if all our theological 


phlet. 
so worthily. 


portance. 


and thinking pupils. 


varieties and shades of orthodoxy. 


seminaries were as well furnished in this depart- 
ment. For our own part, if we were to organize 
a theological seminary, and could have no more 
than two professors ; the first of the two should 
teach the Bible in its original languages; the 
second should teach the history of the Church 
and especially of doctrines; and till the means 
should be had for supporting a professor of dog- 
matic theology, we would substitute for his in- 
structions a frequent recitation of the Westmin- 
ster Catechisms, with the proof texts, to both 
professors in joint session. 


Propie I nave MET; or Pictures of Society and 
People of Mark, drawn under a thin Veil of Fic- 
tiun. By N. Parker Willis. New York: Baker 
& Scribner, 145 Nassan-street. 1850. 

A rapid run to Owego over the well-used Erie 
rails, with such a by-the-way sight of the Sus- 
quehanna scenery as the cars allow, and a 
look at the cottage, the trees, the rustic bridge 
and the glancing and joyous river at Glenmary, 
have reminded us of our almost forgotten obliga- 
tions to this latest volume of Mr. Willis’s Miscel- 
lanies. 

It is a collection of twenty or more of the 
stories which have blossomed out from the sum- 
mer-soil of the author's thoughts within the last 
few years, and which, having bestowed their first 
beauty on the magazines and journals, are now 
gathered into a bouquet—without showing, it 
must be said, one ruffled petal for their so free 
popular handling, but looking if anything fresher 
than ever in the open-work holding the publish- 
ers have given them. Their facile deliciousness 
of style—so characteristic of Mr. Willis's prose— 
shows the rare quality of the mould they spring 
from, as well as the exquisite carefulness ex- 
pended upon their training. Each word in some 
of them the author seems to have picked as dain- 
tily, for its richness or grace, or its fine fitness to 
his purpose, as if a humming-bird were picking 
upon his quivering wing the flower whose sweets 
he would lovingly rifle, or a belle were culling 
the stones for her bridal necklace. There is rare 
luxury in a style so choice and select. One 
trusts the writer beforehand for perfect words ; 
words that have no flaw in them, and that have 
contracted no soil of plebeian associations ; 
words whose peculiar sweetness has not been 
drawn out and diffused into the common light of 
newspaper literature. There is a sense of plea- 

gure given by sucha style which is quite independ- 

ent on the perception of the thought that lies 
within it ; which comes from the simple enjoy- 


One is 


ment of its intrinsic felicity, of selection and 
combination ;-~a kind of pleasure like that one 
feels in listening to intricate but pure and enjoy- 
able musical harmonies. The carefulness of the 
manner, however, is sometimes too apparent; 
and we would part now and then with the ad- 
mirable art in exchange for simple natural grace. 
Of the two indicated parallels, that of the beau- 
tifully arranged and finished necklace, bright- 
flowing, clear, elegant and artistic, runs nearer 
to the line of Mr. Willis’s style than that of the 
bank of spring-flowers, natively perfumed, care- 
lessly free-swaying. From this remark, how- 
ever, must be excepted the Rural Letters; into 
which the fresh breath of his meadows at Glen- 
mary has passed like an essence, and through 
whose flow the echo of the brook still runs. 

In the present volume of stories the author 
claims to haye described the Actual of Life under 
the draping of fictitious incidents ; and we notice 
in several of them the same quiet and decisive 
application of the principles of good sense to the 
usages and sentiments of fashionable society 
which gives one of its values to his present pa- 
per— The Home Journal. 


Institutes OF THEoLocy. By the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Vol. ii. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

We have delayed noticing this second volume 
of the Institutes in the vain hope of gaining time 
and space for a somewhat extended review of 
the work on some of the leading doctrines of 


in this country. We relinquish our intention the 
less reluctantly because these volumes will natu- 
rally be sought by all ministers and students in 
theology, and will be canvassed in the study 
and the theological lecture-room, and at “ min- 
ister’s meetings.” Dr. Chalmers’ mode of dis- 
cussing theology was sui generis, quite apart 
from the hackneyed formulas of the schools. 
Some of his most valuable lectures are on the mode 
of stuaying and treating theological subjects. 
This second volume treats of “The Subject- 
Matter of Christianity,” under the heads of the 
Nature and the Extent of the Gospel Remedy, 
and is a luminous exhibition of the great plan of 
Salvation by Christ. There are several Supple- 
mentary Lectures on the Trinity and kindred 
topics. Dr. Chalmers offers no solution of the 
Trinity in the form of a theory, but holds that 
we should rest content in the elementary scrip- 
tural propositions out of which the doctrine is 
framed. The difficulties of the subject pertain 
not to the separate propositions but to the complex 
theories devised to harmonize them. 


No. 4 or Byrne’s Dictionary or Mecuanics 
AND THE Mrcuanic Arts has been published by 
the Messrs. Appleton. The articles on Boilers 
and Brick Making are thorough and of much 
interest to the general reader. The work is 
issued on a liberal seale of expenditure and 
should be generally patronized. 


Mr. Putnam has just published Tue East: 
Sketcues or Travet 1x Eoypt anp THE Hoy 
Lanp: By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A.—an 
elegant octavo volume, illustrated with numerous 
engravings. We shall notice it more particularly 
hereafter. 


Woopwortn’s Youtn’s Capinet. This pleas- 
ing and instructive monthly would prove a wel- 
come visitor to any family that should make its 
acquaintance. Published at No. 135 Nassau-st. 





PRACTICAL. 


For the Independent. 
Power of Prayer. 


We are told in the Gospel that the “ Prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much ;” and the fidelity 
with which the blessed assurance is often verified, 
should convince the most stubborn unbeliever. 
The little band of missionaries on board the good 
ship Morrison, from Boston to Bombay, a year 
or two since, were grieved to find their Captain 
an ungodly, profane man, one who cared not for 
his own salvation, and who resisted the efforts 
of the missionaries to instruct the seamen. He 
would not permit them to visit the forecastle or 
talk with the the sailors. Nearly four months 
of the voyage had elapsed, before these good men 
were allowed this seemingly unimportant privi- 
lege. In the meanwhile prayer was daily, almost 
hourly ascending to Heaven from the apartments 
of the missionaries in his behalf. They besought 
God with earnestness and tears, that the heart of 
the Captain might be humbled and subdued. 
They plead as for life, that he might be brought 
to the foot of the cross. Their prayers were 
heard and they were answered. 

The journal of one of the ladies on board the 
Morrison, which we had the pleasure of hearing 
read, sometime since speaks touchingly of the 
silent work of grace in the hard and stony heart 
of this before incorrigible sinner. Nearly two- 
thirds of the voyage was accomplished, when 
most unexpectedly the manners of the Captain 
were observed to be less boisterous and profane. 
He gradually became more subdued and finally 
attended a prayer meeting of the missionaries. 
On a subsequent day, their joy was great at the 
reception of a note from him, giving them per- 
mission to enter the forecastle and establish there 
such religious exercises and impart such instruc- 
tion as they chose. It was expressed in kind 
language, accompanied with an acknowledgment 
that he was a bad man and a sinner, and also with 
a desire to know the true import of the unpardon- 
able sin, Only a few days elapsed before the 
‘‘new birth” was complete, and this proud man 
humbled as a little child. He was constant in 
his attendance upon the religious exercises of the 
ship, prayed with fervor and simple hearted 
earnestness, and himself exhorted the seamen to 
seek their salvation. Thus, the voyage which 
was begun, and prosecuted for some time, under 
circumstances of anxiety and painful excitement, 
terminated, with the blessing of God, most joy- 
ously. [n addition to the Captain, three or four 
of the seamen became the subjects of hopeful 
conversion. 


For the Independent 


DOCTOR JOHN H. RICE AND JAMES BRAINERD 
TAYLOR. 


A VISIT TO THEIR GRAVES. 

Upon our arrival at Farmville, Virginia, we 
were informed that Wilmington was about three 
miles on the road to the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and concluded to make our visit to the 
burial-place of these beloved Christians on the 
following morning. As the eastern horizon was 
lighted up with the radiance of the rising sun, 
we were at the inclosure, within which the 
remains of these disciples of our Lord and Sa- 
vior now repose. 

“They were lovely in their lives, and scarcely 
separatec in their death.” Now “ they rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

No friend of these departed brethren could ap- 
proach the place of their sepulture without hav- 
ing the fountain of his tears opened, although 
assured that their happy souls now experience 
unmingled and indescribable bliss in the paradise 
above. It was natural to feel renewed grief that 
the world should have been so soon deprived of 
their labors in the cause of their Redeemer on earth, 
while contemplating the eminence of usefulness 
they occupied in their respective stations. The 
glory of God, in the salvation of men was their 
aim: the evidence of their success is known 
throughout the land. They were devoted to Him 
in whom they trusted for eternal life, and to ad- 
vance His kingdom in the earth, was the object 
of their chief effort. Tiey desired all to embrace 
the offers of mercy and salvation, and thus expe- 
rience deliverance from sin, and “ be transformed 
into the image of Christ, as by the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit.” Their praise is in all the churches. 
Raising our thoughts heavenward, we may con- 
template them mingling with the holy, happy 
throng in celebrating the songs of redemption, 
and seeking “ to comprehend with all saints what 
is the breadth and length, and depth and hight, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that they may be filled with the full- 
ness of GoJ.” In this blessed service how they are 
joined with other kindred spirits, who, while on 





Christianity now prominently under discussion. 


earth wept over the desolations of sin and preach- 
ed the Gospel to waiting hearers, ideathiching 


truth, and the life,” that they might “have re- 

demption through his blood, and forgiveness of 

sins according to the riches of his grace.” “God 

is their record how they longed after them all in 

the bowels of Jesus Christ,” that they might be 

born into his kingdom, and have “peace in believ- 

ing, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

The retrospect brought to remembrance a few 

of the soldiers of the Cross, who witnessed a 

good profession in this service; in registry of 

whom may be mentioned the names of Whitfield, 

Newton, Baxter, Fuller, J. and G. Livingston, 

Rogers, Dwight, Mason, Griffin, Robert Hall, 

Spencer, Summerfield, Nevins, Richards, Payson, 

Nettleton, Milnor, Bedell, Bruen, Cornelius, Wis- 

ner and Armstrong. These all have entered upon 

their eternity. Having commended the Word of 
life to every man’s conscience, urging upon the 
gathered throngs repentance toward God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, that they might 
have hope that maketh not ashamed, because of 
His [the] love [of God] shed abroad in their 
hearts. 

The memoir of James Brainerd Taylor, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, has been 
widely circulated. This detail of his life, and 
the influences he exercised over the hearts of his 
hearers, under the sealing power of the Holy 
Spirit, seems to. have been signally blessed to 
many persons. It is recommended to the readers 
of these lines, if they have not perused the me, 
moir of this Christian, that they procure a copy, 
and esteem it a treasure that will not fail, with 
God’s blessing, to enrich their souls, and make 
them feel that the epitaph upon his tombstone, a 
selection of his own, is what he would have 
theirs each to be:—‘A sinner saved by grace.” 


For the Independent. 
The Rising Generation. 


it is like a great wave at sea. It breaks away 
from the surrounding waters. It loses much of 
its original volume, but draws in far more, rising 
with all its train, under the breath of the Al- 
mighty, swells broader and higher, soaring up 
from its first level, till it looks over the ocean, 
for an instant, an uplifted mountain of water. 

Ten years pass, twenty follow. A generation 
rose and fell. It shone in the continued greatness 
of our nation, in the promotion of arts, in the 
triumphs of Divine grace. We are on the rising 
wave of another generation. H. 


An Interesting Meeting. 
The Northern Christian Advocate contains an 
interesting letter from New York, in which the 
writer thus speaks of Dr. Bangs: 


Last night, I met with Dr. Bangs and his 
“ spiritual father,” Rev. Mr. Sawyer, from Cana- 
da, at the Willett-street church. Br. Sawyer 
preached and the doctor “exhorted.” “In the 
year 1800,” said the doctor, “I was converted to 
God, through the instrumentality of Bro. Sawyer. 
He received me into society, gave me my first 
license to preach, and heard the first sermon I 
ever attempted to preach. And a very poor one 
it was.” In the simplicity of his heart, father 
Sawyer responded “ yes,” to this last expression 
of the doctor. It was truly interesting to see and 
hear these venerable servants of God, who have 
been separated for many years, and were now 
enjoying, in all probability, the last visit together 
in this world. They thanked God together for 
his “great mercy” to them, during the iast half 
century, and for the joyful hope they mutually 
cherished of meeting each other beyond the 
swellings of Jordan. Father Sawyer is a man of 
great humility and Christian simplicity. He 
joined the traveling connection in 1797, and loca- 
ted in 1810. He was an effective Methodist 
preacher in his day, and is several times affec- 
tionately mentioned by Dr. Bangs, in his History 
of the M. FE. Church. He is now enfeebled by 
age, both in body and mind. Dr. Bangs is fast 
ripening for the kingdom of glory. He preached 
with much unction and power, and was never 
more ardently beloved by his brethren in Con- 
ference, and by the membership generally, than 
at the present. 


How to pray at the Monthly Concert. 


Nowhere is the monthly concert of prayer for 
the conversion of the world, more highly appre- 
ciated, and nowhere is it attended with more deep 
and heartfelt interest, than on missionary ground. 
In Aintab at the monthly concert in August last, 
several women wept like children, while one of 
the native brethren was pleadiig with God for 
the conversion of the world. Oh, what a blessed 
day will that be, when all in our churches at 
home, shall in like manner, go to the throne of 
grace, and with strong crying and tears, beseech 
God to have mercy upon a world lying in the 
power of the wicked one! 


Morat. CuHaracter.—There is — which 
adds so much to the beauty and power of man as 
a good moral character. It is his wealth—his 
life. It dignifies him in every condition, and 
glorifies him in every period of life. Such a 
character is more to be desired than anything 
else on earth. It makes a man free and inde- 
pendent. No servile tool, no crouching syco- 
phant, no treacherous honor-seeker ever bore 
such acharacter. The pure joys of truth and 
righteousness never spring in such a person. If 
young men but knew how much a good charac- 
ter would dignify and exalt them—how glorious 
it would make their prospects, even in this life ; 
never should we find them yielding to the grovel- 
ing and base born purposes of human nature. 


Tur Power or THoucut.—All revolutions are 
begun in the higher regions of thought. It was 
no idle fable of the ancient world, that all great 
eras on earth were heralded with commotions 
in the aerial world, portents and prodigies in the 
heavens, gleaming squadrons of celestial combat- 
ants, and all the shock and thunder of celestial 
war. Literature is the heaven of society ; and 
there, high up in its serener regions, where 
earth’s poets and prophets dwell, the fray is 
fought and decided, ere practical men on earth 
prepare themselves for the war. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


os 


Ruins of Nineveh. 

In March last, Messrs. Perkins and Stocking, 
of the Nestorian Mission, with a number of the 
native brethren from Ooroomiah, Mar Yohannan 
among them, visited Mosul. Mr. Perkins’ jour- 
nal of the excursion into this most interesting 
region is published in the Missionary Herald for 
February. We take from it the following ex- 
tract, descriptive of the ruins of ancient Nin- 
eveh : 


“On the 16th of March,” he says, “ we cross- 
ed the Tigris and visited the ruins supposed to 
mark the site of Nineveh. These ruins are just 
opposite Mosul, about three-fourths of a mile 
distant from the river, the intervening space be- 
ing low alluvial, but little higher than the stream. 
This alluvial space may probably have been 
formed since the period of Nineveh, and the Ti- 
gris may have passed very near the ancient city, 
as it now washes the walls of the modern Mo- 
sul. 

“The ruins consist of ridges, like old walls, 
inclosing an area perhaps four miles long and 
about two miles broad. The inclosed area is 
mostly a level cultivated space. On the western 
bound of this area, and about in the middle, lon- 
gitudinally, is a regularly-shaped mound of quad- 
rangular form, perhaps fifty feet high, and as 
many rods square, and nearly level on the top. 
This mound has a bold, regular, external appear- 
ance, naturally suggesting the idea of a castle 
and inclosed palaces. From the top of this 
mound excavations are now prosecuted for an- 
cient remains, and with most interesting results. 
Only a few men are at present employed there by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rassam; Mr. Layard, who is de- 
voted to this enterprise, being absent on a visit 
to England. We examined those excavations 
with astonishment and rare entertainment. De- 
seending by an earthy stair-case formed by the 
excavators some twenty or thirty feet, and then 
passing horizontally under ground, we were sud- 
denly ushered into ancient marble palaces, the 
walls all beautifully sculptured. We were filled 
with inexpressible wonder and delight, by what 
our eyes so unexpectedly beheld. Rod after rod 
in the same great halls we passed along by slabs 
of marble, nicely fitted together, each slab about 

eight ‘leet long, and seven or 

tely carved with 
of the chase ; 
bows 
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them to believe on Him who is “the way, the P 


filled with sporting fish. There were also rural 
scenes ; peasants on the road oo sacks of 

rovisions on their backs, &c. e palm tree, 
richly clothed with foliage, was also a common 
object represented.” 


—. 


Researches by Layard. 
The London Atheneum gives the following ac- 
count of the more recent researches of Mr. Lay- 
ard: 


_ “Letters from Nimroud of November the 25th, 
inform us. of the progress of Dr. Layard’s re- 
searches. A wall of admirably united large 
square blocks of limestone, without cement, has 
been discovered in the pyramid at Nimroud—but 
as yet it has been impossible to ascertain what is 
behind it. It ve probably be a chamber or 
tomb, or it may be only one side of a square 
mass wee the pyramid of unbaked bricks. 
What if it should turn out to be the true busta 
Nini? In the entrance of a gateway to the quad- 
rangle opposite Mosul, Dr. Layard ie reached a 
ne of enormous winged figures which ap to 

e entire, but have been cracked and injured by 
fire. A plan of this entrance would be interest- 
ing as illustrative of the architecture of the city. 
At Kouyunjik a pair of gigantic bulls, back to 
back, separated by an enormous figure strangling 
a lion, like that at Paris, but still larger, have 
been discovered, but the upper parts of all have 
been destroyed. On the bulis are interesting in- 
scriptions. We are glad to hear that the colossal 
lions at Nimroud were nearly ready for removal. 


to England early in December. Dr. Layard has 
a party of men excavating at Baashickhah and in 
a mound near Khorsabad. 


Loch Lomond. 


As an instance of the different impressions 
produced on different minds by Nature’s grandest 
objects, Mr. Hamilton tells us, in his interesting 
memoir of Lady Colquhoun, just issued by the 
Messrs. Carters, that when Leigh Richmond visit- 
ed the Loch, he devoured the landscape through 
his great roundeyed spectacles, and hushed his 
fidgety companions with the sentence, “ The eye 
is not satisfied with seeing.” But a shorter glance 
sufficed for the very busy Charles Simeon, of 
Cambridge. Turning to his guide, Sir James 
Colquhoun, he exclaimed—‘ Sir James, you turn 
to this side, and say ‘This is mine; and you 
turn to the other side and say, ‘ That is mine 7 
but [ look up and say Heaven is mine.” On the 
same spot, Dr. Chalmers exclaimed “ 1 wonder if 
there will be a Loch Lomond in Heaven.” Dr. 
Cesar Malan at the sight knelt down, and pray- 
ed—and the missionary MacDonald wrote of it 
in his diary, “ O, how sweet and tranquil was the 
bosom of the lake! I thought of the peace of God 
that passeth all understanding.” 


Africa. 

The English correspondent of the Congrega- 
tionalist says : 

That terra incognita of modern times—that 
land so long known, and yet so little known— 
is now occupying a large portion of our travelers 
and geographers. No fewer than eight exploring 
expeditions are on foot, and others are in con- 
templation! Let us hope they will all havea 
satisfactory result. The most important are those 
of Baron von Muller, up the White Nile; of Mr. 
James Richardson, to Bornou and Lake Tchad: 
and of Mr. C. Johnson, from Natal to Abyssinia. 
Amongst those in contemplation, we may mention 
the proposal made by M. Bodichon to the French 
Geographical Society, for an armed expedition 
from Algiers to Timbuctoo. 


The Britannia Bridge. 


It appears that there is at length a complete 
road-way over the Menai Straits, the second great 
tube having been safely raised to its 100 feet ele- 
vation, and forming, by its junction with the other 
tubes, a continuous, rigid, wrought iron highway, 
18,401 feet long, and between 5000 and 6000 tons 
in weight. The workmen are now engaged, 
day and night, in completing the junctions and 
adjustments. The greater portion of the perma- 
nent way and rails for the trains is laid. The 
grand approaches to the bridge at either end, 
where the colossal lions rest, are finished, includ- 
ing the continuation of the line of rail to the sta- 
tions on each side at Bangor and Llanfair, and 
every exertion is made to have the line complete 
by the end of February for the first trial trains to 
go through. 


Union and Liberty. 
BY THOMAS 8. GRIMKE, 


Who would sever Freedom’s shrine ? 

Who would draw the invidious line ¢ 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fafr land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
By our Law’s deep-rooted tree, 
By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain @ 
Ages must ye droop again ¢ 
Maker, shall we y stain 

Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No! receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 

“ Union—Liberty !” 


Cultivating a Cheerful Temper. 
Dr. Culverwell, in his “ Health and Long Life,” 
has the following hints, which we commend to 
all who are troubled with low spirits : 


A calm, serene and cheerful mind May BF sE- 
CURED BY CULTIVATION ; even persons of a natu- 
rally fretful, peevish, irascible temperament will 
be astonished to find how comparatively easy it 
is to control and regulate their humors, if they 
will but resolutely determine to bring them under 
domination. 

Despair is but the nurtured offspring of gloom 
and depression: it is a growing thorn in the 
heart of man—it makes him 


“ Sink in lethargy before his time.” 


Melancholy or mental nervousness, as it a 
be called, is generally the handmaid to the sic 
couch ; not always so, but more particularly 
upon the complaints these pages are consumed in 
depicting. Here the faint-hearted man, unlike his 
angry brother, weeps in his regret, rather than 
gloats in his revenge ; neither more or less 
does he demand our sympathy. The two con- 
ditions are the saddest in suffering humanity. 
Like anger, it occasionally attains its climax, and 
then it may be called a “ haman weakness”— 
nay, “folly.” A man may feel his sorrows like 
a man; but, to antedate the quotation, he should 
also bear them like a man. In these fits of ex- 
tremes the senses may be held to be at fault, and 
mayhap they may be, butin all errors there must 
be wrong somewhere ; the question is, cannot the 
feelings of depression—the abandonment to grief 
—the absolute despair, which often ends in self- 
annihilation—be corrected * can it not be check- 
ed? can it not be removed’ My belief is it can. 
It is not merely to be achieved by resolution ; for 
the resolution, unsustained by a removal of the 
cause, doubles upon itself, and becomes as naught ; 
but where the cause is known to be irremediab!e, 
the next wisest part to play is, to put up with it, 
for desponding will not remove it. We must re- 
member the fable of Hercules and the wagoner. 
The god rebuked the lout for his tears, and bid 
him whip his team and put his own shoulder to 
the wheel. He did so, and soon got out of the 
rut. Richelieu exclaimed to a hopeless adven- 
turer: “ Despair should not be found in a young 
man’s vocabulary.” Whatever the dilemma we 
may be in, our frst effort should be directed to 
its removal. The more we fret, the further we 
are off. In nearly all nervous affections there is 
a strong tendency to depression of spirits ; it is 
part of the malady, it may be as much the occa- 
sion of it as the consequence ; and in the attempt 
to cure this disease, likewise, must our efforts be 
carried to the cause as well as to the symptoms. 
A morbid dullness is even soothing to some 
minds ; and so easily are impressions caught up, 
that set but the train in motion, and the thought 
is established. 


Dr. Mason at Edinburgh, 


Dr. Mason preached in the morning of a Sab- 
bath in the church of the Rev. Dr. Peddie in Bris- 
tow-street, Edinburgh, and was engaged to preach 
in the afternoon in the church of the Rev. Dr. 


the practice at that time, and perhaps continues 
so to the present day, to have an interval of only 
one hour between the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices. The church was full in the morning, 
though there was little or nothing known of Dr. 
Mason’s powers as a preacher, this being his first 
“ap in that city; but Dr, Peddie was eur 
of a very large and intelligent jon, an 
was himself famous as an ensues at the 
scriptures. 

Dr. Mason’s 
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Immediately on the dismissal of the 

tion, the people forgot their homes, and as by 
one unanimous impulse, bent their steps to the 
Rose-street church, which the morning audience 
had just left, and the doors of which were about 
to be shut during the short interval of an hour. 
They were just in time to frustrate that purpose, 
they rushed in, took possession and patiently 
waited for the commencement of the afternoon 
services. 

The Rose-street congregation were not a little 
astonished when they returned to occupy their 
usual places, to find the church absolutely filled 
by the members of a neighboring congregation. 
Whispered inquiries and remonstrances were 
heard in several quarters, but it was in vain ; they 
were plainly told, that possession was nine points 
in the law, that they had got possession and meant 
to keep it, but that, if they had a mind to go to 
Bristow-street, they would find plenty of room 
there, and would be sure to hear a good sermon 
for Dr. Peddie was going to preach himself.— Am. 
Spectator. 


A Happy Family. 


The following interesting facts are gathered 
from the Presbyterian Herald, and are well calcu- 
lated to strengthen the confidence of those who 
believe that God “ shows mercy unto thousands 
of them that love him and keep his command- 
ments.” 

The Rev. William A. P. Martin, and the Rev. 
Samuel N. D. Martin, brothers, have recently 
been ordained, as missionaries to China, and are 
going out under the direction of the Presbyterian 

oard. “Their father, Rev. W. W. Martin, is 
among the oldest ministers in Indiana, and has 
probably organized more churches than any other 
preacher in the State. His wife, a devoted Chris- 
tian lady, has three brothers who are ministers 
of the Gospel, one of them a missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands.* They have one other son, 
and a son-in-law, preparing for the ministry ; and 
three sons-in-law anda nephew who have been 
for years engaged in preaching the Gospel. Sev- 
eral other relatives are either preachers, or preach- 
ers’ wives. In parting with their children to go 
to China, they manifested a spirit worthy of the 
highest commendation. Nothing but age pre- 
vented them from offering themselves to go to the 
heathen ; and in the exercise of this lively inter- 
est for the salvation of a lost world, they cheer- 
fully surrendered their children to engage in the 
self-denying, but honorable work of endeavoring 
to accomplish what they would gladly perform, 
were they now in the prime of life.” 


*Mr. William P. Alexander. 


FarHer Matuew’s Seat.—The editor of the 
Old Colony Memorial saw a letter from Father 
Mathew recently. Upon the wax with which 
the seal of the letter was impressed was the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“ Drink from the bubbling fountain, 
“ Drink it free ; 

“Twas good for Sampson, 
“ And ’tis good for thee.” 





DEFERRED ARTICLES. 


Progress Or Romanism.—It is well to keep 
“posted up” in regard to the progress of Romanism 
in our country, so that the bugbears about its alarm- 
ing increase, shall not needlessly terrify people. The 
Romanist Church had a foothold in the colonies, even 
before the first Protestant settlements, and their rela- 
tive numbers now allow of comparing progress. The 
Papal Almanac, for 1850, claims 1,233,350 adherents 
in the United States. Allowing them a million and a 
half, which is more than they claim, it leaves a balance 
of full 18,000,000 on the Protestant side of the ledger. 
There are ten weekly Romish papers in the United 
States, two Annuals, and Brownson’s Review. A 
comparison of the periodical literature of the Roman- 
ists, either past, present, or future, will excite a smile. 
The Peter-Pence collection in the United States ex- 
ceeded $25,970; it had its iniquitous influence in re- 
storing a spiritual and temporal despot to his throne, 
and crushing the noble Roman republic to the earth. 

The Christian Union has been examining the Ro- 
man Catholic Almanac, for 1850, and it presents the 
following statement, compiled from a “Summary of 
Catholicity in the United States.” The editor says : 

“In this table there appears 30 dioceses, 1073 
churches, 1081 priests, pn a total of population in 
20 of these dioceses, amounting approximately to 
1,233,350. By avery generous assumption for the re- 
maining oo py the entire number of Roman- 
ists in the Union, including California and New Mex- 
ico, is set down at about one million and a half. 
Quite enough, to be sure, but still half a million less 
than our Consul at Paris lately claimed. The gain 
over last year is not trifling, amounting to a quarter 
of a million, and compares with the immense influx 
of foreign Romanists who have arrived during the 
last twelve months. 

“The method, or the want of method, in arriving 
at the supposed population in each diocese, is re- 
marked on by the editor of the Almanac as unsatis- 
factory and vague. That it is so, is sufficiently ob- 
vious by a single illustration. The diocese of Balti- 
more has 67 churches, and the estimate of population 
is 100,000; while in the diocese of New Fork, with 
exactly the same number of churches, the population 
is put down at 200,000, or just twice as large as the 
former. Now if any one will consider how large a 
proportion of the Romish churches in this diocese are 
insignificantly small—the merest beginnings—he will 
readily understand that 3000 population to each 
church on an average must be greatly too large. But 
it is in all keeping with the assumptions of Bishop 
Hughes.” 

Swepes in ILuino1s.—The State of Illinois has 
perhaps as great a variety of inhabitants as any other 
in the Union. Of the Norwegians we have spoken. 
It is also estimated that there are in the State 10,000 
Swedes—chiefly in Henry, Starke and Knox coun- 
ties. The Home Missionary Society has begun its 
vigilant operations among the Swedes; and already 
it has a laborer among them, accomplishing great 
good, A recent correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce, Writing from Henry county, thus describes a 
new delusion which has risen and fallen there : 


“ Within a few years past, 2 man by the name of 
Jansen, appeared in Sweden, claiming to be inspired, 
and to be endowed with divine power. He was soon 
surrounded by followers, much upon the principle of 
Mormonism. That a clear field might be opened for 
his operations, he emigrated to this country, some- 
thing more than three years ago, with as many of his 
adherents as could be induced to follow him. As an 
important part of his scheme, his followers were re- 
quired to place their money and their most valuable 
property in common stock, under the control of the 
prophet. He selected a location in the southern part 
of Henry county, at a point now familiarly known as 
‘Bishop’s Hill” In a year or two he found himself 
surrounded by perhaps six hundred disciples. Jan- 
sen’s authority was absolute, and its exercise unlim- 
ited. The multitude labored and ate in common ; 
fields were inclosed and cultivated, and harvests were 
gathered by the labor of these dupes, who were fed 
on corn instead of wheat, for the very obvious reason, 
that the former at twelve and a half cents a bushel, is 
cheaper as an article of diet than wheat at twenty-five. 
The profits resulting from this economy of course 
went to fill the coffers of Jansen. 

“The rigid exercise of authority, and the novel, or 
rather the immoral character and workings of the sys- 
tem, soon began to cause defections. These gave oc- 
casion for still more glowing promises for the faith- 
ful, and more terrible denunciations of divine venge- 
ance against apostates. For a time immigration more 
than fille the ranks of the deserters; but during the 
t year the new comers have been comparativel 

w; while defection has been accomplishing its work 
with increasing effect. Last summer the cholera was 
very fatal among them, the number of deaths amount- 
ing to about one hundred and fifty. The present pop- 
ulation of Bishop’s Hill is supposed to be about four 
hundred. These include all the followers of Jansen 
in this country.” 

Necrectrep Immierants.—No class of the suffer- 
ing poor deserve more commiseration than the 
friendless immigrants in our great cities, They are 


strangers among a strange people. It is a wilderness 
of strange faces and strange ways. They know not 
where to go nor what to do. If they ask for aid, 
there is the repulsive look and averted head. If they 
seek directions or wish for advice, no ear willingly 
listens, and no sympathy for their disiress beams from 
any countenance. And yet often men and women of 
blameless lives and cultivated piety, are found among 
those neglected and almost hopeless wanderers about 
the streets of New York. Many a disheartened Chris- 
tian, desponding from outward discouragements and 
poverty, is also buried away in the garrets and ob- 
scure haunts of the city. It is there that the Tract 
distributor and the messenger of benevolence finds 
humble suffering, and it is there that the heart is to be 
found open to the influences of the Gospel. A city 
Tract distributor furnishes the following incident : 
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i 95 acres; 
Mount Auburn, near Boston, 100; Laurel Hill, Phil- 
adelphia, 21; Green Mount, Baltimore, 60; and 
Greenwood, New York, 185 acres. 


Tus SoutHern Pian.—The Vicksburg Whig holds 
the following language in regard to the admission of 
California: 


“For our part we hope the South will not acquiesce 
too readily in the admission of California; not because 
Opposition can ever make her a slave State, but be- 
eanse her application for entrance into the Union 

tatives in Congress an opportunity 

attempt to wrest a com 

which may prevent trouble in future.” 

Essex, Mass.—Thirty-six vessels were built in 

Essex, in 1849, tonnage 2,777 ; and they were sold at 

an average of about $38 per ton. is year the 

builders of Essex expect to launch between forty and 
sixty vessels. 


Rarip Travetine.—The new locomotive engine 
“Lightning,” running between Syracuse and Utica, 
recently performed the distance of 53 miles in sixty- 
six minutes running time. Allowing twelve minutes 
for stoppages, we have the actual running time fifty- 
four minutes—a feat never before accomplished in 
this country or Europe. 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds : 
POPULAR EXPOSITION OF THE GREAT 
DISCOVERIES AND THEORIES OF MOD- 

ERN ASTRONOMY, in a series of ten Lectures. By 
O. M. Mitchel. 1 vol. 12mo., illustrated with 17 plates. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“‘ Asa popular exposition of a very intricate subject, 
we regard this volume as unequaled. It contains es 
of exceeding beauty of composition. Its exhibition of 
reasoning is lucid, while its generalizing of results is of 
the first quality. We regard the book as one of great 
value.”’— Boston Post. 

“We have read it with feelings glowing more and 
more with the finishing of every page.’’— Albany Spect. 

* This work gives a most admirable popular exposi- 
tion of the great discoveries and theories of Modern 
Astronomy, and cannot fail to be universally read with 
the greatest profit and delight.”"—N. VY. Courier and 
Inquirer. 

* This is a remarkably successful attempt to render 
— one of the great branches of physical science 
t is written in a style of glowing eloquence that is in 
accordance with the magnificent scenes and objects which 
it describes.”—American Literary Magazine. 

“Mr. Mitchel in his manner of treating Astronomy, 
perhaps roaches nearer to Dick than to any other 
author. But the author of Celestial Scenery can by no 
means be classed with Mr. Mitchel for learning, genius, 
or exact and graphic rhetoric.” —Literary World. 

* We rejoice to see thisvolume. It presents a popular 
exposition of the great discoveries and theories of Modern 
Astronomy, in a style of unusual! brilliancy and beauty, 
rendering the perusal a constant source of delight to the 
reader, while he is carried into the regions of abstruse 
science, and returns refreshed and strengthened by the 
excursion.”—N. Y. Observer. 

‘From the examination we have given of it, we are 
prepared to say that it is the most successful popular ex- 
position of the sublime phenomena of the heavens now 
extant.”’—Cleveland Her. 

** We know of no astronomer who is more able than 
Prof. Mitchel to expound these truths in a manner at 
once forcible, intelligible and popular.”’— Louisville 
Journal. 

** Written in a glowing style, the great principles and 
facts of the science are stated in that popular language 
which every reader can understand, and which presents 
the author’s thoughts in the clearest manner.”’--N. Y 
Evangelist. 

** The skill and experience of Prof. Mitchel eminently 
qualify him for such a task.””—Ba/timore American. 

“Their value is not only derived from a good style 
and apt illustrations, but from the fact that they com- 
prehend within their scope the whole subject, beginning 
with the earliest notions in the infancy of astronomy, and 
ending with the latest revelations of that sublime sci- 
ence.”’—Savannah Republican. 

** Written in a style of great eloquence, and remark- 
ably free from scientific, and therefore, to most readers, 
uatelligible terms.”--N. VY. Recorder. 

Published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
64-3t 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
MONTHLY REPORT OF THE 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
or Harrrorp, Cr., ror January, 1850. 

This Institution issued during the month of January 
seven hundred and one new Policies, viz : 

To Merch. and Traders, 148)'To Teachers 
Mechanics - - 156 Dentists - - - 

71 ‘Treas’rs and Cash’rs 

4 Druggists 

it) Brokers - - 

W Inn-keepers 

10| Students - 

Clergymen 

Artists . 

Civil Engineers” - 

U.S. Senators 

Postmasters - 

Editors - - 

U. 5. Officers - 


Manufacturers 
Professors - 
Agents - - 
Farmers - . 
Lawyers - - 
Stage Proprietors 5 
Clerks and Account’s 35 
Physicians - 
Other occupations - 18 
Ladies - - - 80 
Gentlemen = - arte 
Publishers . - 9 
Mariners - - - 6 
Total New Policies - - - - 
JAMES GOODWIN, President. 
Erenezer Flower, Vice-Pres’t. 

Guy R. Pue.ps, Secretary. 

Serip certificates of Feb. 1, 1847, on policies then in 
force, will be redeemed, by order of the Directors, on 
and after the first of March next, on presentation at 
the office, 54 Wall-street, (10 second floor,) opposite the 
Exchange. W. 5. DUNHAM, Agent. 

RK. 8. Kissam, M.D., Medical Examiner, at theoffice 
daily from 2 to 3 o’clock p.m. 64-3t 


Gorham Seminary. 


HE Spring Term of this Institution will commence 

on ‘Thursday, Feb. 28, «nd continue twenty-one 
weeks. Pupils received if desired for half the session. 
The Female Department is organized on the plan of our 
best seminaries for young ladies. The English Course 
oceupies three years, besides the preparatory studies. 
‘The Languages, ancient and modern, Music, Drawing 
and Painting, are also pursued by large numbers of the 
young ladies. Those who complete the course receive a 
Diploma at the time of graduation. 

All the exercises of this department are conducted in 
the same building in which young ladies board with their 
teachers, a commodious brick edifice, four stories high 
and 130 feet long. 
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EXpEnsEs. 

For Board and Tuition $25 per half session. 

For Music $6,00 extra. 

_ Modern Languages, Drawing and Painting, $2,00 
each. 

The members of the Male Department occupy another 
building ; and Board in good families in the village for 
$1,75 per week. Tuition, $3 to $5 per half session. 

The healthy location of this Institution, the good 
moral influences that surround it, the thoroughness of 
the qgurse of instruction, and the very moderate charges 
here made, invite the attention of parents who are in- 
quiring for a school at which they may place their chil- 
dren. Fare by railroad from Boston to Gorham $2,50. 

For Catalogues or Circulars apply to 

EDWARD P. WESTON, Principal. 
REFERENCES In New York.—Kev. William Adams, 
D.D., Rey. G. B. Cheever. 63-3t* 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
I 


THE OTHER SIDE; OR, A MEXICAN HISTORY 
or THE War BETWEEN THE U. States anp Mexico. 
Written in Mexico, in Spanish, and translated and 

— with Notes by Col. A. C. Ramsay, of the 11th In- 


With Portraits of distinguished Mexican Officers, 
Plans of Battles, &e., &c. I vol. thick 12mo0. $1.50. 
I. 
REFORMS AND REFORMERS OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND. 
By Henry B. Stanton. 
lvol., 12mo. $1.00. 
* This work bears the impress of a vigorous mind. It 
is deeply interesting, often thrilling in its detail.” 
Ih. 

HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Selected and arranged, with short biographical and criti- 
cal notices, 

By Cuaries Knieurt. 

4 thick 12mo. vols, $4; do. in half bound gilt edges, $6. 

The selections are from the best authors of the last two 
or three centuries, and include every variety of choice 
reading. They are 365 in number, one for every day in 
the year, and are so arranged that every seventh piece is 
from some distinguished religious writer, and intended 
for Sabbath reading. iy 


MEMOIRS OF DAVID HALE, 
Late Editor of the Journal of Commerce 
By Rev. J. P. Taompsox. 

1 vol. 12mo., with portrait, full cloth, $1.25. 
** From that hidden world have been brought forth the 
materials of this volume, in which is developed a pro 
found, éarnest and tender religious experience ; a com- 
prehensive, wise, and far-reachi ifi ; awealth 
of domestic virtues, and an integrity incorruptible. We 
have risen from the perusal of the volume instructed, ed- 
ified. It is quite out of the ordinary run of biographies, 
and interesting to readers of all grades and classes 





V. 
WINDINGS OF THE RIVER OF THE WATER 
OF LIFE 


In the Development, Discipline, and Fruits of Faith. 
By Georor B. Curever, D.D. 


uniform with his other works, $1. 
the book at any point withow’ 


1 vol. 12mo., 
it hav- 
and his heart warmed.” 59-tf 
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The Trenton Mutual Life es ranee Company. 
-srreetT, New Yor ; 86 Docx-sr., 
SS a 5 Excuange Piace, Boston, 
FFEKR the following inducements to parties who wish 
insurance upon their — ethane ‘ea 
ay oa ,000, with an accu- 
disied Clopital “1'950,000, malting s tsal ct gan on 
2d. A reduction of twenty-five per cent. from the pre- 
vailing rates at other city offices. 
3d. A full participation in the profits by holders of 
policies for 7 years and for life. 
For references and 
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PARISH HYMNS : 
,, A COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR 
PUBLIC, SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


SELECTED AND ORIGINAL. 


h 


has been deeply felt by our congregations 


» 


Meet 
iy "o meet this want, the “ Paris 
and 


a number of sources, or written 6x- 
pressly for this Collection. ‘The Hymns are classified, 
according to subjects, in a manner which has been Lon 
highly approved. The indexes, tables, &c., are unusual- 
ly complete. The range of subjects is wide, and special 
occasions are lasgely provided for. The variety of 
meters is greater than in any other collection. 
The high commendations which Pastors and others 
have bestowed on this collection of Hymns, in reference 
to its completeness, adaptation and good taste, i 
for it the attention of those to whom it is yet unknown. 
Those who are interested in procuring a Hymn Book for 
social worship, are therefore invited to read the testi- 
monials given below. 
RECOMMENDATIONS; 
From Rev. Daviv T. Kimpaut, Pastor of First Church 
Ipswich, Mass. 
I have read the “ Parish Hymns,” and examined them 
with considerable care and attention. They are evan- 
lical in sentiment, excellent in spirit, and generally 
appy in expression. ‘Taking into view the nature and 
variety of the subjects they embrace, the a 
of them, and their adaptation to the purposes of social 
worship, I have no hesitancy in speaking of them in 
terms of decided commendation; and shall show my 
value of them by introducing them to our devotional 
meetings on the evenings of the Sabbath, as well as 
other evenings of the week. 
From Rev. Aurrev Evy, D.D., Pastor of the Church 
at Monson, Mass. 

{ have examined the “ Parish Hymns” with some 
attention, and must say that | am delighted with the 
Hymns, With a large number of them I have long beea 
familiar. The selection is judicious, the topies suffi- 
ciently various, and the arrangement excellent. The 
spiritual nature of the hymns, expressing as they do the 
doctrines and the inner life of Christ, must render the 
book a desirable companion of the Christian in his closet. 
as gg. the language of his feelings in prayer and 
praise, and a delightful aid in meetings for religious 
worship and improvement. | think it must be exten- 
sively used as soon as it shall be known and read by the 
spiritual worshipers of Christ, adapted as it is to seasons 
of revival and to Christian education. 1 hope it will be 
used generally by the church of Christ. 

From Rev. Danret. Hunrineron, Pastor of the South 
Church at North Bridgewater, Mass. 

| have not, till now, found time to examine the “ Par- 
ish Hymns” with that attention which would justify me 
in expressing any opinion ef their merit. At length, 
however, | have perused the volume with some care, and 
am much pleased with it. For extent, variety, and lyri- 
cal character, this collection will well bear comparison 
with any other which | have seen. It is well fitted to 
promote the ends for which the followers of Christ 
** speak to themselves” and to each other, and to a 
listening world, “in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs.” 
From Rev Henry B. Hooker, Pastor of the First 

Church at Falmouth, Mass 

From the attention | have been able to bestow upon 
the ** Parish Hymns,” | am prepared cordially to recom- 
mend it to any community not already supplied with 
such a work. | have seen nothing that | think fairly 
compares with it. 

‘rom Rev. J. W. Cuickrrine, Portland, Me. 

The limited examination I have found time to make 
of the “ Parish Hymns,” bas been highly satisfactory. 
Had I now the selection to make of a book for the lec 
ture room, | am strongly inclined to think that this would 
be my choice 
From Rev. M. Hate Smirn, Pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Boston, Mass 

| have examined the * Parish Hymns” with great 
prea For the lecture room and the Christian family, 

think the Parish Hymns rank above any book | have 
seen. itis particularly full of Christ and his cross. I 
find in it those familiar songs of Zion, in their native 
and better garb, which are so dear to the followers of 
the Lamb. The hymns are dignified, free, elevated, 
and evangelical. [| hope the Collection will find univer- 
sal favor. 

From Rev. Kay Paumer, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Bath, Me. 

It is now some time since we introduced the “ Parish 
Hymns” into our Vestry, | thought highly of the work 
atfirst, and am happy to say that | am equally well 
pleased with it on a somewhat thorough acquaintance 
lhe selections strike me as in good taste—well adapted, 
generally, to music, and at the same time sufficiently 
popular in their character. On many subjects the boo 
is richer in good Hymns than any J bave seen. In these 
days of revivals in the church, good hymn books are be- 
rea | more and more important ; and | doubt not that 
the * Parish Hymns” will prove extensively acceptable 
and useful. 

From Rev. W.'l. Uwiewr, D.D., Portland, Me. 

So far as | have bad leisure to examine the “* Parish 
Hymns,” | am inclined to value it highly as a collection 
of Sacred Songs for the social and private worship of 
Christians. It embraces the proper variety of subjects, 
and the general arrangement is judicious. Good taste 
has been united with oo feeling in the selection of ap- 
propriate hymns ; and the original contributions, which 
are not few. increase the value of the volume. | should 
deem any church, in whose familiar services this collee- 
tion is used, very well supplied. 

From Rev. A. BLancnarn, Lowell, Mass. 

Upon as full an examination of the “ Parish Hymns” 
as | have been able to give it, | heartily coneur with the 
recommendation of the work by Kev. Dr. Dwight, of 
Portland. | should be entirely satisfied with it as a 
manual for social worship, and shall rejoice in its intro- 
duction to general. use. 

‘rom Rev. K. S. Sronrs, D.D., Braintree, Mass. 

| have looked through the ‘* Parish Hymns” with some 
earefulness—have found none that are net *‘ suited to the 
taste’’—some that are familiar—many that are rich—and 
all happily adapted to the devotions of the family, the 
Conference and the lecture room, Bat | can add noth- 
ing to the testimony already received from distinguished 
brethren in the ministry, unless it be an assurance of my 
cordial acquiescence in their well-expressed opinions. 
From Rev. Professors Ponp, Suerarn and Syrru, Ban- 

gor Theological Seminary 

Having given some attention to the ** Parish Hymns,” 
we very cheerfully say that we are pleased with the col- 
lection, for the great variety of Hymns here furnished, 


the strictly evangelical tone and spirit pervading the 
whole—for their mainly unaltered, authentic appearance 
—for the admirable classification and indexes, rendering 
them easily available. We have no hesitation in reeom- 
mending the ‘* Parish Hymns” as a choice collection for 
soc's! and public worship. 

Pi 

Having examined the ‘* Parish Hymns,” it affords me 
pleasure to recommend it as admirably adapted to meet- 
ings for social religious worship. ‘The Hymns, both orig- | ‘ 
inal and selected, are of a highly devotional character, 
and combine sound Scriptural doctrines with much pure 
and elevated poetry. e classification of subjects being 
so natural and simple, renders it very easy to select a | , 
hymn appropriate to a particular occasion. In this re- 
spect, as well as in some others, the volume has advan- 
tages over many others of our Hymn Books. We should | ¢ 
be glad to see it extensively used in our social meetings, 
and also in connection with family devotions 
From Rev. Naruan Munroe, Pastor of First Church 

at Bradford, Mass. 
| have examined the “‘ Parish Hymns,” and am mach 
pleased with it. The Hymns appear to me admirably 
adapted for use, especially in social and private worship. 
The collection has been made with nd taste and good 
judgment, and the compiler seems to me to have suc- 
ceeded in preparing a volume which the Christian public 
will generally approve and extensively adopt. I know 
of no work of the kind which | could so heartily com- 
mend to Christians for use, when they meet to “ praise 
and pray.” 
From Rev. Jonas Perwins, Pastor, Braintree and Wey 
mouth, Mass. 

Having for some time felt that on occasions of prayer- 
meetings and lectures in my parish, a book better adapt- 
ed to such occasions than the one which | had for a series 
of years used was desirable, | was much gratified that, 
on having an opportunity to examine the “ Parish 
Hymns,” | found the manual so nearly to answer my 
beau ideal of such a production. With the cheerful 


adopted it for use 
From Rev. Garvner B. Perry, D.D., Pastor, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 
I have looked over with considerable care the “* Parish 
Hymns,” and with no ordinary degree of gatisfaction 
The work appears to me to have been happily devised, 
well executed, and seasonable in its publication. The 
classification is judicious, the indexes practical, and the 
whole collection made with much good taste. | feel 
confident that wherever used, the results will be benefi- 
cial to the intellect and the heart, and | do most cheer- 
fully commend it to the favorable notice of an enlightened 
and Christian community. 
From Rev. Joun P. Curave.ann, D.D., Pastor of the 
I have been acquainted with the “ Parish Hymns” 
ever since their first publication. From the moment of 
my getting cufficiently familiar with the book to express 
a judgment respecting it, | have felt a strong desire to 
see it introduced into the churches. Although there 
are two or three other collections of which | think high- 
ly, [ have long felt a strong partiality for the “ Parish 
Aiymns.” 
From Rev. Moxeis E. Wurre, Pastor, Southampton, 
Mass. 
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James P. Wirson, D.D., Pres. Delaware ¢. 
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its literary character is elevated, In addition 
favorite hymns, rendered sacred from hallow. 
tions, it embraces the lyrical compositions of 
gifted and ved writers in our language 
As a book for the purposes ey named, we think 
cidedly superior to every other work of the \; 
which we are acquainted, and most cheerfully , 
it to the Christian public. 
M. La Rue P. THompn, 
Pastor Sth Presb. Chureb, Phila 
E. W. Grverrr, D | 
Pastor Western Presb Chureh, P})\\, 
A. Converse, DL, 
Editor Christian Observer 
Rovert Apair, 
See’y Philadelphia Home Missionary 
Davin Matin. 
Dist. See’y A. B.C. F. M., at Phil 
Joun CHamarrs, 
Pastor Broad-street Church, Phila 
James P. Wiison, 
Pastor Presb. Church, Harteville. | 
Cuaries Brown, 
Pastor Ist Presb. Chureh, Fairmount. | 
Samusi. M. Gourp, 
Pastor Presb. Church, Norristown, Ps 
Joun Crowet.., 
Pastor Ist Presb. Church, West Chester } 
Epwarp B. Bruen, 
Pastor Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. py 
E. J. Ricnarps, 
Pastor Ist Presb. Church, Reading, i's 
From Rev. Josuva N. Danrorru, Pastor of %! p 
One byterian Church, Alexandria, D. ¢ 
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